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Union Liability and No-Strike Clauses 


ARDLY was the ink dry making the Taft- about to sign. The contract changes that they most 


Hartley bill the law of the land before union avidly sought were: (1) inclusion of a clause exempt- 
attorneys and officials throughout the land were tak- ing the union from liability for violation of the 
ing steps to revise the no-strike clauses in their con- no-strike clause if the strike was unauthorized; and 
tracts. (2) elimination of the no-strike clause from the 

Their reason was Section 301 of the act, which says, contract. 
in essence, that unions can be sued in federal courts The publicity attending these union demands pro- 
for violation of union contracts. Union contract vio- duced the impression that practically no contracts 
lations, for the most part, would center around the making the union liable under the act were being 
no-strike clause. Therefore, union attorneys and offi- signed. A preliminary survey shows that this is not 
cials were concerned lest court suits based on unau- so. Union liability in 185 contracts signed since pass- 
thorized, wildcat walkouts would wipe out the treas- age of the act is as follows: 
uries of their amnlons. ye . 48.6% make the union liable under the act. They con- 
To prevent suits for violation of their contracts, tain clauses prohibiting or restricting strikes, but they 
union attorneys and officials immediately set about do not contain any clauses exempting the union from 
to change the no-strike clauses in contracts they were liability for violation of these clauses, 
27.0% exempt the union from liability. They likewi 
Union Liability for No-strike Clause Violations wee sites prohibiting or Bei te at eg 
in 185 Post-Taft-Hartley Act Contracts they also contain clauses specifically exempting the union 
Source: THz ConFERENCE Boarp from liability for unauthorized walkouts. 
In Percentages 24.8% do not contain no-strike clauses. A considerable 


body of legal opinion holds that since the union in such 
cases makes no commitment. regarding strikes, it is not 
liable for strikes. 


UNIONS LIABLE FOR STRIKES 


Of the 185 contracts surveyed, ninety, or 48.6%, 
contain no-strike clauses but do not contain clauses 
exempting the union from liability for their violation 
(Table 1). Sixteen of the ninety contracts give the 
employer the right to discipline workers who go out 
on unauthorized strikes. Ten of the ninety require 
union officers to take specified action to make the 
unauthorized strikers go back to work. 

More than half of seventy-nine AFL contracts, 


pee UIASLE PROM LIABILITY MOOT PROVIDED forty-three of eighty-two CIO contracts and eleven 
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of twenty-four independent union contracts analyzed 
do not exempt unions from liability for strikes. 


UNIONS EXEMPTED FROM LIABILITY 


Fifty, or 27% of the 185 contracts analyzed con- 
tain no-strike clauses but at the same time exempt 
unions from liability for unauthorized strikes. Forty, 
or 80%, of the no-union-liability contracts give the 
employer the right to discipline individual wildcat 
strikers. Thirty-two of these contracts require the 
union officers to take specified action to end wildcat 
walkouts. (Table 2.) 

Twenty-nine of the eighty-two CIO contracts sur- 
veyed exempt the union from liability for unauthor- 
ized walkouts. Significantly, twenty-five of these 
twenty-nine contracts give the employer the right 
to discipline or discharge wildcat strikers. Only six- 
teen of seventy-nine AFL contracts and five of 
twenty-four independent union contracts have no- 
union-liability clauses. 


NO CLAUSE ON STRIKES 


Of the 185 contracts analyzed, 24.37%, or forty-five, 
do not have clauses on strikes. This figure may not 
have as great a significance as might first be pre- 
sumed. A considerable percentage of union contracts 
with no provisions relating to strikes has always 
existed. (Table 3.) 

In the early part of 1947, for example, THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp surveyed 272 contracts and the per- 
centage that did not contain a no-strike clause was 
24.3%, While it is purely coincidental that the per- 
centage figure for this analysis made shortly before 
passage of Taft-Hartley Act is exactly the same as 
the 24.3% obtained in the present survey, it does not 
seem to indicate any great swing toward elimination 
of no-strike clauses as a result of the act. 


ABSOLUTE NO-STRIKE CLAUSES 


Prior to enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
absolute no-strike clause was exceedingly popular in 
union contracts. This was especially true of contracts 
providing for arbitration of all disputes under the 
contract. 

With the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, many 
unions demanded and secured modification or elimin- 
ation of absolute no-strike clauses. As shown in Table 
1, of 185 post-Taft-Hartley contracts surveyed, ninety 
ur 48,67 still contain no-strike clauses making the 
union liable for strikes and sixty-five, or 72.2% of this 
ninety contain absolute no-strike clauses (Table 2). 

The reason for inclusion of absolute no-strike 
clauses after passage of the Taft-Hartley Act are two- 
fold. First, many management negotiators felt that an 
absolute no-strike clause was a vital part of the con- 
tract. This was indicated in the many letters accom- 
panying contracts sent in to THz CoNFERENCE Boarp. 
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Many such management negotiators fought success~ 
fully to retain absolute no-strike clauses in their new 
contracts. 

Secondly, a number of union leaders had no strong 
objections to continuance of no-strike clauses in their 
contracts. These men depend on the fairness of the 
employers involved; for years, they say, their unions 
have had such clauses in their contracts in the:‘many 
states that permit suits against unions, yet they were 
not sued for unauthorized strikes. Usually, these labor 
leaders head long-organized, powerful unions of skilled 
craftsmen and pride themselves on their unions’ re- 
gard for the sanctity of contracts. 

The simplest type of absolute no-strike clause ap- 
pears in the contract between an eastern manufactur- 
ing company and the International Association of 
Machinists (independent) signed after passage of 
the act. 


Clause 1. “During the life of this agreement, there 
shall be no strikes or production retarding by union 
member employees covered by this agreement, nor shall 
there be any lockouts by the company.” 


A no-strike clause in a contract between a mid- 
western machinery company and the International 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union (CIO) re- 
quires all grievances to be settled through the griev- 
ance procedure. 


Clause 2. “During the life of this agreement there 
shall be no lockouts, strikes, slowdowns, or other inter- 


Quick Guide to 
No-strike and No-union-liability Clauses 


Type of Clause Clause Number 

No-striking allowed 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
Action! by union officials to end 

unauthorized strikes required .17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24 
Arbitrator may assess damages 

for strikes 
Automatic discharge of un- 

authorized strikers 
Discipline by employer of un- 

authorized strikers permitted. .5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18 

21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 


> 


Discipline by employer of un- 
authorized strikers subject to 
grievance procedure or arbitra- 


9, 10, 18, 21, 23 and 24 

Grievances must be settled 

through grievance procedure. .2 and 5 
No strikes permitted until griev- 

ance procedure is exhausted ..8, 9, 10 and 11 
No strikes permitted except over 

wage disputes 
No strikes on wage issue unless 

employer refuses arbitration. .12 
No strikes until union’s interna- 

tional officers’ authorization is 

secured 
Secret ballot before striking re- 

quired 
Union notice to employees re- 

quired (Murray clause)....24 
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Table 1: Union Liability and No-strike Clauses 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


discharge. All grievances 
shall be settled under the 
a terms of this agreement.” 
[Agreement between an 
eastern manufacturer and 


Union Liability 


. No. 

Unions liable for strikes............ | |_| seine the Oil Workers Interna- 
ne eroubied Trom) liability. aan ee ee tional Union (CIO) } 

Opno-strike® Clause pore ee rer «ove dun cee. 8 | 33.3 ATS abectitemeiossnike 


24 {100.0 


{Contracts contain clauses specifically stati i i : A aes 
union liability may depend sh psa iy es a rt unions are not liable for unauthorized strikes. However, final determination of 


clause in an agreement be- 
tween District 50, United 
Mine Workers, and an east- 
ern manufacturer provides that the employer’s dis- 
ciplinary action against strikers “shall not be subject 
to review under the grievance procedure.” 


ferences with production and all grievances shall be 
settled by the means provided herein.” 


A midwestern utility company and the Utility 
Workers of America (CIO) extend the no-strike 
pledge to any period of time when negotiations are 
in progress. 


Clause 6. “Individual employees or groups of employees 
who adopt methods other than those provided in the 
grievance procedure for the settlement of their grievances 
shall be subject to disciplinary action without recourse 
to the grievance procedure. 


“Should any dispute arise between the employer and 
the union, or between the employer and any employee 
or employees, the union will cooperate to prevent and/or 
terminate a work stoppage or suspension of work, or a 
slowdown on the part of the employees on account of 
such dispute. A violation of this paragraph by any em- 
ployee or group of employees will give the employer the 
right to administer discipline, including discharge. In 
administering discipline, including discharge, the em- 
ployer shall have the right to distinguish between those 


Clause 3. “It is agreed that during the term of this 
agreement, or during any period of time when negoti- 
ations are in progress between the parties hereto for the 
continuance or renewal of this agreement that there 
shall be no lockouts, strikes, stoppage of work, or inter- 
ruption of service to the public.” 


The agreement between a midwestern machine-tool 
manufacturer and the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) emphasizes the full production aspect of 
the no-strike pledge. 


Clause 4. “Full production and no-strike clause. 

“A. It is the intent of the parties to secure and sustain 
maximum productivity per employee during the term 
of this agreement. In return to the company for the 
wage increase herein provided and consistent with the 
principles of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, the 
union reemphasizes its agreement with the objective of 
achieving the highest level of employee performance and 
efficiency consistent with safety, good health, and sus- 
tained effort, and agrees that the union, its agents and 
members will not take, authorize or condone any action 
which interferes with the attainment of such objective. 

“B. The union agrees that during the term of this 
agreement neither the union nor its agents, nor its mem- 
bers will authorize, instigate, aid, condone or engage in 
a work stoppage, slowdown, or strike. The company 
agrees that during the same period there shall be no 
lockouts.” 


DISCIPLINE OF STRIKERS 
A number of no-strike clauses provide teeth for 


instigating or leading the work stoppage, or suspension 
of work, or slowdown, and those who simply participate 
therein. Any disciplinary action taken by the employer 
under this clause shall not be subject to review under 
the grievance procedure.” 


A southern shipyard agreement goes even further 


and makes automatic the termination of the services 
of a wildcat striker. 


Clause 7. “There shall be no lockouts on the part of 
the employer nor suspension of work nor picketing of 
the company’s plant on the part of the employees. This 
agreement is a guaranty that there will be neither strikes 
nor lockouts. 


“Any employee who engages in an unauthorized strike 
or work stoppage will be considered as having terminated 
his services voluntarily, and may be rehired only as a 
new employee.” [Agreeemnt between a southern ship- 
yard and the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers, CIO] 


disciplining workers who violate the clause. Some of 
these clauses make discipline subject to the grievance 
procedure. 


Clause 5. “During the life of this agreement, the union 
will not cause a strike nor will any employee or employees 
take part in a strike, intentional slowdown in the rate of 
production, or any other intentional interference or in- 
tentional stoppage of the company’s work. Any employee 
who so violates this section of the agreement (or par- 
ticipates in its violation) shall be subject to immediate 


STRIKE AFTER FULL USE OF GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURE 


Some no-strike clauses signed after passage of the 
act do not absolutely forbid strikes but they postpone 
them until the grievance procedure is completely ex~ 
hausted. Such clauses are not peculiar to post-Taft- 
Hartley contracts. They existed in large numbers in 
contracts signed prior to enactment of the act. In 
general, they characterized contracts that did not pro- 
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Table 2: Unions Liable under No-strike Clause 


Source: Tus ConrerRENCE BoarD 


Type of No-strike Clause 


Strikes prohibited............./ ada aerate 
No strikes except on wage issue............-- 
Nostrikes until grievance procedure is exhausted 
No strikes unless employer refuses arbitration 
WOT eMac hae NG see acres limocchonehs 
Employer can discipline strikers in above 
four types of clauses...............2000- 
This discipline is made subject to union chal- 
lenge, grievance or arbitration procedure 
Action by union officers to end unauthorized 
strikes Tequired a. sai snaat Mewes balderees 


1Section 801 of the Taft-Hartley Act makes unions suable in federal courts for violation of contracts, Union liability based on 


no-strike contracts that do not have qualifying clauses limiting union liability. 


vide mandatory arbitration as the absolute and final 
step of the grievance procedure. 

A simple clause providing for no strike until the 
grievance procedure has been exhausted appears in 
the contract of a New England building material com- 
pany with the United Paper Workers of America 
(CIO). 


Clause 8. “While this agreement is in force, there shall 
be no lockout of employees by the company and neither 
the union nor its members will cause or participate, di- 
directly or indirectly, in any strikes, stoppages of work, 
or slowdown of work, either total or partial until the 
grievance procedure has been exhausted.” 


A midwestern brass company’s agreement with the 
UAW-CIO requires the union’s international office to 
authorize the strike and notify the company of this 
authorization. 


December, 194'7 


Clause 10. “It is the de- 
sire of the union and the 
company to avoid strikes 
and work stoppages. 

“The company and the 
union agree that the griev- 
ance procedure provided 
herein is adequate to pro- 
vide a fair and final deter- 
mination of all grievances 
arising under the terms of 
this agreement. 

“Tf, as a result of the 
failure of an employee to 
exhaust all of the griev- 
ance procedure available 
under the agreement, a 
work stoppage, intentional 
slowdown of production, or 
strike occurs and such employee is disciplined, which 
may include discharge, the disciplinary action (includ- 
ing the alleged guilt) taken by the company shall be 
subject to the grievance procedure up to, and includ- 
ing, arbitration. However, no disciplinary action shall 
be taken against any employee subsequent to two weeks 
from the time the action complained of occurred. The 
term intentional slowdown of production shall mean a 
condition of willful restriction or reduction of production 
by any employee which is within such employee’s reason- 
able control. 


“During any period in which employees are engaged 
in any work stoppage, strike, or intentional slowdown of 
production before all available settlement procedures pro- 
vided in the agreement have been exhausted, the company 
will not be required to bargain with representatives of the 
union with respect to the employees engaged in such work 
stoppage, strike or intentional slowdown of production.” 


A metal industry company’s contract with the 


Clause 9. “No-strike clause—The union and its mem- 
bers individually and collectively agree that it will not 
call or authorize any strike, picketing, or activity in the 
plant which interferes with production of the company, 
because of any grievance or dispute until all steps out- 
lined in this contract for the handling of grievances and 
disputes have been followed and every effort has been 
made to settle such grievance or dispute with the man- 


9 


representatives. 


UAW-CIO sets up a strike-vote procedure in the 
event the grievance procedure is exhausted. This 
strike vote is to be “taken by secret ballot under the 
supervision of an equal number of union and company 
Under this clause, wildcat strikers 
lose their seniority and the company has the right to 
transfer other workers or hire new workers for their 


agement, and unless such strike or other activity is jobs. 


authorized by the international office of the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers, affili- 
ated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the company is notified of such authorization. 

“Any employee or group of employees violating this 
provision shall be subject to disciplinary action by the 
company. Such disciplinary action shall be subject to 
review under the grievance procedure.” 


An eastern textile company’s agreement with the 
Textile Workers of America provides for no strikes 
until the grievance procedure is exhausted and disci- 
pline by the company of wildcat strikers, the disci- 
pline not to take place for two weeks. 


Clause 11. “The company agrees that there shall be 
no lockouts nor reduction of regular operations other 
than reductions that may be made necessary because of 
lack of orders, failure of sufficient numbers of employees 
to report for work, breakdowns of equipment, shortages 
of materials or other causes beyond the control of the 
company. 

“Section 2, The union agrees that there shall be no 
stay-in, sit-down, slowdown, nor interference with any of 
the operations of the plant nor suspension of work in any 
department during the life of this contract. The union 
further agrees that there shall be no general strike at any 
time during the life of this contract unless and until the 
means provided in this contract for settlement of griev- 
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ances shall have been exhausted without agreement of 
both parties. There shall be no strike in any case, unless 
voted by a majority of the membership of the union, such 
strike vote to be taken by secret ballot under the super- 
vision of an equal number of union and company repre- 
sentatives, not to exceed two for each party, and such 
strike vote to be taken on plant or company property, 
the location to be designated by the company and ap- 
proved by the union president or committee.‘ An equal 
number of representatives of the company and of the 
union, not to exceed two for each party, shall count and 
certify the ballot; company representatives shall not in- 
clude anyone in a supervisory capacity. 


“Section 3. In case of individual or isolated groups 
causing a walkout, a suspension of work, stoppage of 
production, or strikes, in any department, the manage- 
ment shall have the right to transfer men from other 
departments or hire new men so that production may be 
continued without interruption and any employee who 
participates in such unauthorized strike, walkout, stop- 
page of production, slowdown or suspension of work 
shall lose his seniority and shall cease to be an employee 
of the company.” 


When Employer Refuses Arbitration 


A midwestern paper company’s agreement with the 
International Printing Pressman’s Union (AFL) per- 
mits strikes if the employer refuses to abide by an 
arbitration award. 


Clause 12. “The union agrees that no employees in 
the appropriate bargaining unit will engage in any one or 
more of the following unfair labor practices: . . . . 

“(e) Strike, walkout, picket, boycott, sitdown, stay-in 
or take other individual or collective action to slow down, 
interrupt or terminate the work or employment of the 
employees, or any thereof, or to violate any of the terms 
of this agreement, unless all the procedure relating to 
settlement of grievances contained in article — of this 
agreement shall first have been followed; the final de- 
cision pursuant to such procedure shall be against the 
employer; and the employer shall, within five days of the 
rendition of such final decision, have refused fully to 


Type of No-strike Clause 


a i el ee 
Total number contracts exempting union from 
Hinbility sete eytee tte are niteh. ofete slee bore 
Strikes prohibited......... LS <rulaiaiilvisie + ereieten ars 
No strikes except on wage issue...........--- 
Nostrikes until grievance procedure is exhausted 
No strikes unless employer refuses arbitration 
AWALG. Neate ieee tags shelate eam ere 
Employer can discipline strikers in above 
four types of clauses..........-. £ 4a ai ene 
Discipline is made subject to union chal- 
lenge, grievance or arbitration procedure 
Action by union officers to end unauthorized 
strikes required..........--++-+steeeeeee: 


union liability may depend upon court decision, 


1Contracts contain clauses specifically stating unions are not liable for unauthorized strikes. However, final determination of 


perform the requirements of such decision. This clause 
of this collective bargaining agreement is of the essence 
of the agreement.” 


Strike over Wage Disputes 


A strike is permitted in case of wage or time-stand- 
ard disputes under a contract between an eastern rub- 
ber company and the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America (CIO). 


Clause 13. “There shall be no individual or concerted 
sitdowns, slowdowns or stay-ins casuing interruption of 
operations during the term of this agreement. There 
shall be no strikes or other stoppage of work on the part 
of the union and no lockouts on the part of the company 
during the term of this agreement, except that the union 
reserves its right to call a strike and the company re- 
serves its right to effect a lockout in case of disputed 
wage rates and/or time standards after all efforts have 
been exhausted through the grievance procedure pro- 
vided for in this agreement and then only after all possi- 
bilities of settlement by negotiation between the parties 
with the aid of conciliation have been exhausted.” 


NO UNION LIABILITY 


No-union-liability clauses are almost totally a prod- 
uct of the Taft-Hartley Act. Of the contracts sur- 
veyed, 27.0% contain a clause exempting unions from 
liability for unauthorized strikes. The simplest type 
of no-union-liability clause says that the union will 
not be liable for strikes that it does not authorize. 


Clause 14. “The company agrees that there shall be 
no lockout, and the union agrees that there shall be no 
strike or stoppage of work during the period of this con- 
tract. The company agrees that no action will be taken 
against the union as an organization or its officers while 
acting as such, for any damage which may be sustained 
as a result of any strike or stoppage of work not coun- 
tenanced or authorized by the union.” [Agreement be- 
tween a New England utility company and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL.) 


Clause 15. “The employer agrees that the union, its 
officers, agents or members, 

Table 3: Unions Exempted from Liability shall not be subject to suit 
Source: Toe ConrerENcE BoarD 


for damages for breach of 
contract in the event of any 
strike or work stoppage un- 
less the union, by its officers, 
has authorized such action. 


“Any workers who vio- 
late this agreement or who 
incite or take part in any 
unauthorized strike or work 
stoppage shall not be pro- 
tected by the union, and 
may be disciplined by the 
employer.” [Agreement be- 
tween a tobacco company 
and the Tobacco Workers 
International Union, CIO.] 
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Discipline Clauses 


In 80% of fifty no-union-liability clauses the union 
gives the employer wide latitude to discipline strikers. 
An eastern paper company’s contract with the CIO 
Paper Workers Union, for example, provides that the 
union will not oppose the discipline or discharge of 
wildcat strikers. 


Clause 16. “A. The union agrees that it will not call, 
engage in, participate in or sanction any strike whatso- 
ever, whether sit-down, sit-in, sympathetic, general or of 
any other kind, walkout, stoppage, picketing, or other 
acts affecting production. 

“B. The union agrees that, in the event a strike should 
occur, all members of management, supervision, and office 
employees shall be permitted to perform their respective 
functions without interference by the union. 

“C. The union agrees that it will not oppose the dis- 
charge or discipline of anyone who instructs, leads or 
induces another employee or group of employees to take 
part in any unauthorized strike. 

D. “The company agrees that there will be no lockouts. 

Nonliability Clause. 


“A.In consideration of the covenants and promises 
herein contained, the company and the union hereby mu- 
tually release each other from liability as a result of dam- 
ages which may be occasioned by a strike which is not 
sanctioned by the union or a lockout on the part of the 
company.” 

A western shoe company’s agreement with the CIO 
Shoe Workers Union provides that if investigation 
proves an employee violated the no-strike clause, the 
company can discipline or discharge this employee 
and the union cannot challenge the action. 


Clause 17. “There shall be no lockout by the company 
nor stoppage of nor interference with work by members 
of the union during the term of this contract. 


“With respect to the foregoing it is understood and 
agreed by both parties that all disputes the subject mat- 
ter of which is within the purview of this contract shall 
be handled in accordance with the grievance and arbi- 
tration procedure as outlined in the foregoing sections 
of this contract, without recourse to strike or lockout. 


“The union agrees that if any employees, without au- 
thority of the union, engage in any strike or work stop- 
page the union will forthwith make an active effort to 
have work resumed and it is understood and agreed that 
if it takes such action there shall be no further liability 
upon the union as such for such incidents. 


“It is further agreed that in the event an alleged vio- 
lation of this [article] occurs and upon investigation by 
company and union it be proven and agreed between the 
parties hereto that an employee did violate this provision 
and if such employee is discharged or otherwise dis- 
ciplined, the company’s action will not be subject to chal- 
lenge by the union.” 


Company discipline of wildcat strikers is subject to 
the grievance procedure under a contract between a 


midwestern food company and the CIO Food To- 
bacco and Agricultural Workers Union. 


Clause 18. “It is understood and agreed that in the 
event any strike, work stoppage, or interruption, or um- 
peding of work on the part of any employee during the 
life of this agreement occurs and the same is unauthorized 
‘by the union, there shall be no liability on the part of 
the international union, the local union, or any of their 
officers or agents. 


“The union agrees that in the event of any such occur- 
rence, it will publicly denounce the same and use its best 
efforts to end the strike, work stoppage, or interruption, 
or impeding of work. 


“The employer shall have the right to impose such 
disciplinary measures upon any employee participating 
in, or instigating any such acts as it may deem appropri- 
ate, including the right to discharge such employee, but 
such disciplinary action shall be subject to grievance 
procedure.” 


UNION ACTION REQUIRED 


The requirement that the union take action in the 
event of an unauthorized strike runs all the way from 
requiring an endeavor in good faith to get workers 
to return to specific actions by designated union offi- 
cials. 

The simplest requirement on the union’s part is 
that it “endeavors” or “makes a sincere effort” to get 
the workers to return. Such action frees the union 
from liability for such strikes. 


Clause 19. “The union agrees not to call, conduct, au- 
thorize, ratify or approve a strike or stoppage of union 
members during the life of this agreement, except for 
the employer’s failure to submit to arbitration or to 
comply with the decision of an arbitrator. 


“Should an unauthorized strike or stoppage of union 
members occur, the union agrees within forty-eight hours 
after the receipt of written notice thereof to endeavor in 
good faith to have these members return to their work. 
A compliance by the union in good faith with this pro- 
vision shall be deemed full compliance with the union’s 
obligation under the agreement.” [Agreement between 
an eastern employers’ association and the ILGWU, AFL.] 


Clause 20. “The union agrees that it will not author- 
ize any strike or work stoppage during the term of this 
agreement. Should an unauthorized strike or stoppage 
occur, officers and representatives of the union will make 
every effort to bring it to an immediate end. Should 
sincere efforts of the union fail to end such a strike or 
stoppage, the company agrees that neither the union 
nor any of its agents shall be held liable for any damage 
resulting from such strike or stoppage.” [Agreement be- 
tween a midwestern food company and the Food, Tobacco 


«& Allied Workers Union, CIO.) 


The union must publicly disavow an unauthorized 
walkout and use all means within its power to end a 
strike under a western mining company’s contract 
with the CIO’s Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


 ——&<_— =. — 
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Clause 21. “The union agrees that during the life of agents, provided that in the event of such unauthorized 
this agreement there shall be no strikes or stoppages of action the union first meets the following conditions: 
work called, authorized, approved, or sanctioned by “(1) The union shall declare publicly that such 
ae; igees because of grievances, and that all grievances action is unauthorized; 
va ah si etponyecn ar tedecay. bai ibe » 1 provided “(2) The union shall promptly order its members 

iibidhe daaas >a Ployees shall not cause to return to work notwithstanding the existence of any 
or take part in any strike or work stoppage in violation wildcat picket line; 


of the provisions of this contract, and any employee who ‘“ : 
violates this provision shall be subject to discipline and 6P Ye Tne On Pee te ren se ance 


discharge by the company with the right to appeal to the right of the SOMDANY Ae discipline | or discharge ere 
grievance procedure only as to the determination of the ployees POSAENE Mla DPT CR SUR ith Ot cet ze 
question of violation. The union shall immediately and such action. It is understood that such ae ve 
publicly disavow any illegal strike or threat of strike or ee of the sda: f tenes shall be final and binding ees 
work stoppage and will use all means within its power the union, and i cy mbers, and shall in no case be 
to end any such strike or work stoppage at the earliest PORAETIEG ae minkstoipby, Bie ean ORTAB YDSO: 
possible time and will not recognize any picket lines es- area pis this cBenoements However, sil pais dips 
tabliched. by wich sndividuals. as to whether or not any particular employee has en- 


gaged in, participated in, or encouraged any such vio- 
lation may be subject to the grievance procedure and/or 
arbitration.” 


“If the union has complied with the provisions of this 
section, then it shall not be liable in damages to the 
company, and the company agrees that it will not insti- 
tute a lawsuit against the union to recover damages oc- 


‘ The Murray Corporation of America clause is an 
casioned by such illegal strike or work stoppage.” . . 


extension of the type of clause used by International 
Harvester Company and the UAW-CIO. It requires 


4 declaration that a strike is unauthorized by the that in the event of an unauthorized strike the union 


union is required by an eastern manufacturers’ con- 


. shall deliver to the company a “notice to employees” 
Fract with the CIO, Rubber, Workers. signed by union officers. The company has the right 
Clause 22. “For the duration of this agreement the to post this notice on bulletin boards or otherwise 


company agrees that there shall be no lockout, and the furnish it to employees. 
union agrees that it will not call, incite or encourage a 
strike, work stoppage, slowdown, or secondary boycott. Clause 24. “Section 2. The company agrees as part 
“(a) In the event of a strike or other interference of _the consideration of this contract that neither the 
with work in violation of this agreement, the presi- union, its officers, agents, or members shall be liable for 


dent of Local 285 shall promptly declare such conduct damages for unauthorized stoppages, strikes, intentional 

to be unauthorized by the union, shall immediately de- slowdowns or suspension of work, if the union complies 

liver such declaration to the company in writing, and aa all of ox provisions of Section — of Article — of 

shall immediately take affirmative action to induce caters Sapir f 

employees to resume work. “Section 3. The union agrees that as a part of the 
“7 — ae consideration of this agreement, that it will take im- 

ae ‘abbas xi eet ae wok mediate steps to end any unauthorized stoppages, strikes, 


: : Z ae 
ticipated in a strike or other interference with work in te es Sees oe ora fe pes ‘4 Ay 
violation of this agreement, he may be subject to OP OSV SE ABNDET HOt PCE ANAM CURE SOE OE Ne eam eae 


5 inca : in the following regular work day after violation occurs. 
disciplinary action. For this purpose regular work days shall be Monday 
“(c) It is mutually agreed that adequate watching through Friday. 
and maintenance service for the essential protection of 


Seat ; 3 “The union shall deliver the following notice to the 
company property shall be maintained at all times. 


company who shall post on bulletin boards or otherwise 
furnish such notice to employees: 


“To all members of Local UAW-CIO—Dated 
Se ee ee You are advised that certain action 


The union must order its workers to return despite 
any wildcat picket lines under an eastern manufac- 
turing company’s contract with the United Gas, Coke 


; Looks placestOGAy Imai cristae car Division, Depart- 
& Chemical Workers, CIO. ene reanarssde i ... This action was aici by 
Clause 23. “During the term of this agreement the be the local and international union. 

union guarantees the company on behalf of itself and You are directed to promptly return to your re- 

each of its members that: There will be no authorized spective jobs and to cease any action which may 

strike of any kind, boycott, picketing, work stoppage, affect production. The grievance(s) in dispute will 

slowdown or any other type of organized interference, be processed through the regular grievance procedures 
coercive or otherwise, with the company’s business. provided for in your contract. 


“It is agreed that an authorized officer of local and/or 


ee iolati f the previous paragraph , : j t 
ee mee ene, at us ag Stee the international union shall sign the notice above re- 


occurs which is unauthorized by the union, the company ra 
agrees that there shall be no liability on the part of the erre te. etree 4 
international or local union or any of their officers or “Section 4. In the event of a strike in violation of this 
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agreement, the company shall have the right to discipline 
by way of discharge or otherwise, any member of the 
union who participates therein, furthers or agitates such 
strike action. The union may review such disciplinary 
action in the grievance procedure and in the event the 
final grievance step does not resolve such dispute, the 
international union and the local union may authorize a 
strike only in accordance with Section 1-(b) of this 
Article IV.” 


ARBITRATOR MAY ASSESS DAMAGES 


An arbitrator may assess damages in event of a 
strike or lockout under an eastern manufacturing 
firm’s contract with the AFL’s International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Under this contract 
neither company nor union will resort to the court of 
law for damages, but the arbitrators award may be 
enforced by court action. 


Clause 25. “Section 1. The union shall not cause or 
engage in or permit its members to cause or engage in, 
nor will any member of the union take part in any strike, 
work stoppage, sitdown, slowdown, or sympathy strike 
in the plant of the company or any curtailment of work 
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or restriction of production or interference with produc- 
tion of the company. The company will not cause or 
sanction a lockout. It being mutually agreed that both 
parties have mutually contracted to settle all disputes 
by grievance negotiations and impartial arbitration as a 
peaceful method of settling disputes. 

“Section 2. In the event of violation of this article by 
the company or by the union as such, neither the union 
nor the company will resort to the courts of law for 
damages, but resort shall first be had to the grievance 
procedure. The arbitrator shall have power to award 
damages for such violation. The arbitrator’s award may 
be enforced by resort to the court. 

“Section 3. There shall be no right of damages under 
this article against the union or the company unless the 
union or the company, as the case may be, authorized, 
as provided by its charter or constitution or by-laws, 
or failed to take reasonable steps to terminate any such 
violation. 

“Section 4. In the event of a violation of this article, 
the company shall have the right to discharge any or all 
of the individual violators.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Laundry Workers Record Negotiations 


A novel technique of recording negotiations was 
recently used in New Jersey. The New Jersey Laun- 
dry Owners Association and Local 284 of the Laundry 
Workers International Union, AFL, made a wire re- 
cording of their negotiations. The recording machine 
was purchased by the president of the local union and 
his union made the recordings. The recordings were 
then played back to more than thirty meetings of the 
union, which has more than 5,000 members, and to a 
meeting of the employer association, which has more 
than eighty companies as members. 

The wire recording machine used costs, with at- 
tachments, approximately $500. It plays back for 
periods up to an hour. To record the negotiations, 
four microphones were used. Three of them were on 
stands; the fourth was a mobile microphone. These 
four microphones took care of approximately thirty 
bargaining representatives who attended the sessions. 

When the negotiators started using the machine 
they recorded the entire proceeding lasting several 
hours. However, when they had gained experience, 
they recorded a summary of their arguments on the 
various issues. It was these summaries that were 
generally used for playing back at union membership 
meetings and also at the employer association meet- 
ing. 

The union officials feel that the recordings give 


them a quick and easy method of bringing to the 
membership a true-to-life report of the collective bar- 
gaining sessions that so vitally affect them. Over 
thirty separate meetings, ranging in size from twenty- 
five members to over three hundred, were held 
throughout the state of New Jersey. Where possible, 
workers from several companies were brought to- 
gether in one meeting. The union officers found that 
the ideal play-back time was one hour and the bar- 
gaining arguments the members wanted to hear most 
were those on wages. Union officers are enthusiastic 
about the use of the wire recorder in future collective 
bargaining negotiations. 

The attorney for the employer association, John 
H. Yauch, Jr., says that, in the past, employer repre- 
sentatives have frequently deplored the fact that 
their position at the bargaining table was not ade- 
quately and fairly made known at general union 
membership meetings. The procedure of recording 
the employer’s and the union’s bargaining positions, 
he believes, answers these objections. He says, how- 
ever, that there is always the possibility that union 
officials, in playing back the recordings, can cut out 
parts that are not favorable to them or use excerpts 
out of the full text. He points out that these possi- 
bilities can be avoided by both parties agreeing be- 
forehand to a definite program for the preparation 
and use of the recordings. 
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Making the Punishment Fit the Crime 


An automobile company in its union contract makes 
its ruies and regulations part of the agreement. The 
contract states that violations of the rules shall be 
subject to a scheduled list of penalties. Claims of 
unjust discipline or discharge due to such violations 
are subject to the grievance procedure. 

Some of the company’s rules and the union con- 
tract penalties prescribed for violation thereof follow: 


liability under the Taft-Hartley Act. If we were to wait 
until we were in agreement on this final point in contro- 
versy before we made the wage increase effective, it 
would be a long time before our employees received the 
benefit of a wage increase. We are not willing to agree 
with you to attempt to nullify the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That is the sole difference between us.” 


Calls for Labor Statesmanship 
Reaction to the Taft-Hartley Act in labor circles 


“Thefts from fellow employees or from company—dis- 
charge. 


“Disobedience to proper authority—one day to dis- 
charge. 


ranges from vituperation to sound labor statesman- 
ship. The following article appeared in the AFL’s 
Butcher Workman and has been acclaimed for its 
calm, reasoning approach. 


“Malicious or careless destruction of company property 
—three days to discharge. 

“Smoking where or when prohibited—three days to 
discharge. (Reprimand to three days first time; second 
time—two weeks; and third time—discharge.) 

“Leaving department or building during working hours 
without notifying foreman or without reasonable excuse 
—reprimand to three days.” 


Carrying the Case to the Workers 


A western company negotiating with a CIO union 
was faced with the demand that the company accept 
a clause stating that the union would not be liable 
for strikes. The company refused to grant the ex- 
emption. This was the last and only point that pre- 
vented the consummation of a contract. On this 
point the union threatened to strike. The manage- 
ment took up the issue and sent a letter directly to 
its employees. The letter said in part: 


“The CIO local union is asking its members for a 
strike vote. Why? What are the facts? Don’t be mis- 
led. There is one and only one issue. 


“Mr. —————— demands that we exempt the CIO 
from liability under the Taft-Hartley Act, and he de. 
mands a provision to that effect in the proposed contract. 
We simply say that we have no control over the laws 
of the United States, and that the contract should not 
contain any provision about [contrary to] the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The union never demanded anything in 
the contract before about labor relations’ laws. Why 
start now? Everybody is expected to live up to the laws 
of the land, whether such laws are in a contract or not. 

“Do not let yourselves be rushed into taking a strike 
vote unless you have all the information necessary to 
make this important decision. Analyze the matter for 


Five Fingers 


“The Taft-Hartley Act may develop to be the yard- 
stick with which will be determined whether or not 
those who represent labor have in the past sown good 
or bad seed. 


“Employers can, if they so desire, make it tough on 
the one who speaks for the workers if they determine 
to do so. 


“Except for the capital that employers represent, they 
are, as a rule, ordinary human beings. Stripped down to 
naked skin, most employers would not look better than 
those who represent the toilers. Like labor leaders, em- 
ployers have a memory. The fair treatment they re- 
ceived in the past from representatives of organized labor 
will be remembered. To conclude that, man to man, an 
employer cannot think highly of a labor leader is asinine. 

“In our past dealings with employers if we have not 
used our ability to reason in a reasonable manner, we 
may rue the day that we did not act with propriety in 
matters concerning labor and management. Frankly, 
some employers under the Taft-Hartley Act are going 
to give some of us, who did not play fair, the works. 


“Strong labor unions have never been permanently 
developed on power alone. The best unions always have 
and always will be developed around personalities. If 
the labor leader of the present has in the past been a 
labor leader who won the respect of the employer be- 
cause of his reasoning, cooperation and friendship, we 
confidently feel that these employers will be reasonable 
and cooperative in this new era of cramped organized 
labor activity.” (Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America—AFL.) 


UAW Moves to Meet Taft-Hartley Act 
While unions are fighting the Taft-Hartley Act, 


yourselves and you will see that the only issue is the de- 
mand for exemption of liability under the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” 


The letter that the company sent to the union’s 
international representative, and which was enclosed 
with the company’s letter to the employees, said in 
part: 


“You are persisting in your demand for exemption of 


they are also taking steps to change their constitu- 
tions to protect themselves from the consequences 
of this act. Typical of such changes are the actions 
taken by the UAW-CIO convention. 


Resignation from the Union 


The convention inserted into its constitution a 
new section that sets up a long, complicated and dif- 
ficult procedure for resigning from the union. This 
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section says that before a member can resign he must 
meet the following conditions: 


1. He must not be in arrears or delinquent in the pay- 
ment of any dues, assessments, fines, or other financial 
obligations to the union. 

2. He must have no charges filed or pending against 
him. 

3. He must send a written communication by regis- 
tered mail, return receipt requested, to the financial 
secretary of the local union within the ten-day period 
prior to the end of the fiscal year of the local union. 


If the union member complies with these condi- 
tions, his resignation becomes effective sixty days after 
the end of the fiscal year. However, if his dues are 
collected by his employer through a checkoff author- 
ization, his resignation is effective only upon the 
termination date of the checkoff authorization or 
upon the expiration of sixty days after the end of the 
union’s fiscal year, whichever is later. 

As the union’s chief counsel explained to the con- 
vention, the purpose of this constitutional change is 
to make it more difficult for members to use the Taft- 
Hartley Act to get out of the union. 


Other Changes 


In a move to head off suits brought under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the union amended its constitution 
to require authorization by the union’s international 
executive board before any strike can be called. 

To further protect the international union, the 
convention inserted a new constitutional section that 
says: 


“No local union or other subordinate body, and no 
officer, agent, representative or member thereof, shall 
have the power or authority to represent, act for, commit 
or bind the international union in any matter except 
upon express authority having been granted therefor in 
writing by the.international executive board or the in- 
ternational president.” 


Pay Plan for Negotiating Committees 


A frequently recurring labor relations problem is 
how to limit the extent of payment for time lost in 
presenting grievances or in contract negotiations. 
A new England manufacturing company and a 
UERMWA-CIO union have agreed to a clause that 
splits the cost between the company and the union. 


“Union officers, stewards and shop committeemen may 
attend to the presentation of grievances to the employer 
or collective bargaining negotiations without loss of pay 
provided that such payment shall be made to day workers 
at their hourly rate; standard hour incentive workers at 
their evaluated or personal rate; and to piece workers at 
either the guaranteed minimum rate or base rate which- 
ever is higher; and provided further that such payments 
shall not be included in the employee’s wages for the 
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purposes of determining straight time hourly earnings, and 
provided further that the hours spent during such activi- 
ties shall not be considered as hours worked for overtime 
purposes; provided further that no compensation shall 
be made in respect to preparation for or attendance at 
arbitration proceedings. It is further agreed that officers, 
stewards, and shop committemen shall notify their fore- 
man when they are required to leave their departments 
for the above reasons, and notification shall also” be 
made upon return. If there is any abuse of this section, 
the company will bring such abuses to the attention 
of the union for corrective action.” 


Here is how this clause operates for an employee 
working a forty-five hour week and spending ten of 
these hours on either grievance handling or contract 
negotiations. He will be compensated at the union 
contract rate for the full forty-five hours, but the 
extra two and one-half hours pay normally due him 
under the wage and hour law is paid by the union. 
The union will also include any loss of incentive earn- 
ings which he has suffered by virtue of union activi- 
ties. Although it does not appear in this clause, the 
company says this does not provide for compensation 
to any union officer or steward for time spent beyond 
the regular shift hours. 


JAMEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Management Research Division 


Management Reading 


5,000 local joint apprenticeship committees in nation 
—13 trades have national standards in operation— 
There has been a sharp increase in the number of these 
management-labor committees as a result of the aggressive 
program of the apprentice-training service of the United 
States Department of Labor. The chief purpose of the 
service is to set up standards and to guide industry in em- 
ploying and training apprentices. Labor Information 
Bulletin, November, 1947. 


**The Foreman in Manpower Management”—This small 
book, directed to the foreman, attempts to bring the stand- 
ards of manpower control up to the high level now accepted 
for operating control. The foreman has been well supplied 
with the know-how of production, but he has not been as 
well equipped to deal with the human elements involved. 
This book discusses procedures and techniques which may 
be utilized by the foreman who wishes to understand his 
workers better and lead them more effectively. By Lillian 
M. Gilbreth and Alice Rice Cook. McGraw-Hill. 


**Men at Work’’—Based upon material collected during the 
Cornell-Caterpillar program, the author develops fifteen 
brief case histories wherein the natural course of a worker’s 
dissatisfaction in each case is effectively altered by Joe, the 
foreman. Foremen conference leaders may find these case 
histories of interest. By Keeve Brodman, M. D. Cloud, Inc. 
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Selection of Aircrew Personnel 


By John C. Flanagan 


Professor of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh 
Formerly Colonel, Army Air Force, and Director Aviation Psychology Program 


Sie need for a tremendous expansion in the num- 
ber of trained aircrews in the Army Air Forces 
created personnel problems which afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for research. 

The first work on this problem was related to the 
development of procedures for the initial selection of 
aircrew personnel and their classification for training 
as pilot, navigator, bombardier or other aircrew duty. 
The importance of these positions and the large fail- 
ure rates in training schools prior to the war indicated 
the desirability of an intensive research and develop- 
ment program on procedures for predicting success 
in these several assignments. 

This situation afforded an excellent opportunity for 
psychological research regarding individual differences 
and trait differences and their implications for par- 
ticipation in the various types of activities. It also 
had the advantage of compressing the life cycle from 
the time of individual analysis and classification on 
through training and performing the job for which the 
individual was selected and trained into a period of 
only two or three years, as contrasted with the much 
longer periods over which selection, training, and fol- 
low-up studies must ordinarily be made. Further- 
more, the necessities of war gave military authori- 
ties a much greater degree of control of the individual, 
with public approval, than would ordinarily be pos- 
sible. 

The resources of this large laboratory, including 
the availability of a large number of the best psy- 
chologists in the country for staff, permitted impor- 
tant contributions to scientific knowledge to be made 
in spite of the pressure to obtain immediately useful 
practical results in the military situation. The origi- 
nal research problem assigned to psychologists in the 
AAF for scientific investigation early in the period of 
the national emergency was to predict, on the basis of 
an evaluation of individuals before they begin flying 
training, which of them would prove to be the most 
successful as airplane pilots. 

As the result of an initial analysis of the require- 
ments of the job and a continuous program of re- 
search and follow-up it was possible to assign 
weighted aptitude scores ranging from one to nine, 

1This is the third in a series of four articles describing the applica- 


tion of testing programs to problems of selection and psychological 
research. 


for the designation of which the term stanines (stand- 
ard nines) was coined. These were based on a battery 
of six apparatus tests of coordination and speed of 
decision and fourteen printed tests, including intel- 
lectual aptitudes and abilities, perception and visual- 
ization, and temperament and motivation. The 
weighted aptitude scores obtained from these tests 
were of great value in the selection and classification 
of applicants for pilot training throughout the recent 
war period. 

Chart 1 shows the follow-up in primary pilot train- 
ing schools of 185,000 men assigned these scores. Of 
the more than 20,000 men obtaining the highest sta- 
nine (nine) only 4% were eliminated from training. 
Men obtaining lower stanines had progressively larger 
proportions eliminated, right on down to the group 
of 904 men with the lowest stanine, 77% of whom 
were eliminated in primary flying training. 

Qualifying standards in terms of stanine scores were 
raised successively until, in the fall of 1944, only 
men with stanines of seven, eight, and nine were 
admitted to pilot training. This improvement in the 
aptitude level of men sent into flying training made 
possible the raising of training standards and also 
resulted in the requirement of a higher degree of fly- 
ing skill and general proficiency for graduation. 

Follow-ups in regard to accident rates, success in 
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Chart 1. The bars indicate proportions eliminated at each 
pilot stanine. Elimination was for flying deficiency, fear, 
and at own request. 
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transitioning to combat-type planes, and selection as 
airplane commanders rather than co-pilots confirm 
the predictive value of the pilot stanine. For ex- 
ample, 50% more of the fighter pilots receiving com- 
bat training in the First Air Force with pilot stanines 
of seven, eight, and nine scored in the top half of 
the class in hits on aerial and ground targets than 
did men with pilot stanines of five and below (see 
Chart 2). 

The initial emphasis in the psychological research 
program in the AAF was on pilot selection. However, 
this emphasis shifted rapidly in the practical situ- 
ation to one of classification. Superior pilots are not 
of great value for bombing operations unless they are 
accompanied by superior navigators, bombardiers, 
flight engineers, radar observers, and gunners. For- 
tunately, it was found that the aptitudes and traits 
most important for each type of duty differ in vari- 
ous respects, so that by making an accurate analysis 
of each individual’s potentialities in relation to the 
requirements of the various jobs, it is possible to im- 
prove the quality of the personnel available for all 
positions. This is illustrated in Chart 3, which shows 
the relation of the navigator aptitude score to suc- 
cess in navigation training for approximately 15,500 
men. 

The men with navigator stanines of eight and nine 
were remarkably successful, with only 8% and 3%, 
respectively, failing to graduate. It is of great im- 
portance to the general problem of the use of human 
resources that most of these men had pilot stanines of 


PILOT PERCENT SCORING ABOVE THE AVERAGE OF THE 
TOTAL GROUP ON A COMBINED SCORE REPRESENTING 
AERIAL AND GROUND GUNNERY 


STANINE 


Chart 2, The relation between fighter pilot success in 
obtaining hits and pilot stanines. Data collected from 
stations and commitments in the First Fighter Command 
between June, 1944, and March, 1945, Only newly rated 
pilots are included. 
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only six and seven, while many of them were as low 
as three, four, and five. 

For bombardiers there was, in addition to the usual 
training school studies, an opportunity to follow up 
the actual combat results of these men as measured 
by the distance their bombs fell from the assigned 
enemy target. The radial or circular errors of 1,300 
bombardiers were obtained from photographs taken 
at the moment of impact of the bombs and compared 
with the bombardier aptitude scores achieved by 
these men when they took the aircrew classification 
tests prior to training, approximately two years 
earlier. These results are shown in Chart 4. 

The differences are small, but combat conditions 
are far from standardized and many factors such as 
the skill of other members of the crew, weather condi- 
tions, the strength of enemy opposition, and the con- 
dition of the plane’s equipment tend to attenuate the 
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Chart 3: The bars indicate proportions eliminated at each 
navigator stanine. Elimination was for flying deficiency, 
fear, and at own request. 

relations observed. Thus, the finding of a differenc of 
one hundred feet in the average accuracy of bom- 
bardiers with stanines of seven, eight, and nine, as 
contrasted with those with bombardier stanines of 
five and below, is of great practical significance. The 
group is also large enough so that this relationship 
cannot reasonably be regarded as due to chance. 

The illustrations given as to selection and classi- 
fication indicate results achieved with respect to one 
aspect of the work of the aviation psychology pro- 
gram. Similar results were achieved in improving 
certain aspects of training and in evaluating the suc- 
cess of applying the same scientific methods. to prob- 
lems in these areas. 

In developing the battery of tests, the general pro- 
cedure was to make a systematic survey and explor- 
ation of the requirements for success. This neces- 
sitated knowledge of basic psychological traits and 
professional insight and skill in translating the appar- 
ently critical requirements into testable hypotheses. 
Experience in the AAF indicates that the most pro- 
ductive procedures for developing tests having pre- 
dictive value involve the standardization of the test 
situation so that the individual knows exactly what 
his task is and how failure on specific parts of it will 
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TOP THIRD OF TOTAL GROUP 
STANINE 78,9 


MIDDLE THIRD OF TOTAL GROUP 
STAN/INE 6 
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LOWEST THIRD OF TOTAL GROUP 
STANINE [23.4.5 


Chart 4; These figures represent a composite of all the data collected from the Eighth and Fifteenth Air Forces 
on the relation between circular bombing error and the bombardier stanine. 


affect his score. It must be possible to make the task 
very nearly identical for all individuals. This means 
that if apparatus tests are used, they must be ac- 
curately calibrated to insure comparability. 

Although much ingenuity and judgment is required 
in setting up the sample of performance which is to 
constitute the test, the scoring should be as objective 
and free from the subjective judgment of the scorer 
as possible. The final result should be expressed in 
one or more simple numerical scores. These scores are 
clearly abstractions and oversimplification, but they 
represent data which can be evaluated. 

In conclusion, it is believed that the experience in 
developing long-range research programs in the 
armed forces can be utilized with considerable profit 


in educational and industrial personnel work. Military 
studies have shown that success in many practical 
types of activities can be predicted with a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy. More effective personnel can be 
obtained by selecting personnel with high aptitude 
for that activity. 

Of even greater importance for long-range guidance 
and classification is the finding that the critical re- 
quirements for various important types of activities 
are substantially different. Thus it often is possible 
to find a type of work in which the individual will be 
not only satisfactory but actually superior to the av- 
erage person. Also it was found that motivating fac- 
tors can be determined and utilized to improve the 
effectiveness of individuals and groups. 


Personnel Briefs 


New Engineering School Degree 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, New 
York, oldest school of engineering and science in any 
English speaking country, now offers a baccalaureate 
degree in management engineering. Courses in busi- 
ness management and in engineering are fused to 
meet the demand of business for engineers with a 
general knowledge of accepted management prin- 
ciples. 

Beginning January 12, Rensselaer will hold the first 
of a series of one week Industrial Personnel Testing 
Institutes for business executives. The fee is $100 
and the enrolment for the first institute is limited 
to approximately fifty. 


Workers’ Share of Sales Dollar 


Johnson and Johnson is publishing a series of one 
page articles in its house organ on “How Our Business 
Operates.” The distribution of the sales dollar is dis- 
cussed in the October issue. A chart shows that, 
after paying for supplies and materials, almost 65 


cents of every dollar goes to the employee in the form 
of salary or insurance benefits. This fact is brought 
home forcefully by means of bar graphs. 


Up from the Ranks 


Many companies fill supervisory vacancies by pro- 
motions from within the organization, whenever pos- 
sible. Not all of these companies, however, keep 
records to show how frequently such promotions have 
been made over the years. Sharpe & Dohme, Inc. has 
done this for its plants at Philadelphia, Glenolden, 
and West Point and the report is an impressive one. 
Of 125 supervisory employees in these plants 78 (over 
60%) once held nonsupervisory jobs in the company. 
The positions now held by these 78 persons are worth 
noting: 


Title Number 
Department manager. scm ites sano. ae see ein AT 
Assistant department manager..................... Et, wees 14 
Unis Mana gers: nikon’ ances ase sean reer oie eg 7 
Divisionidirectorsides. heck once ichacnc seen meee... ca aie 3 
AssistantiaivislOMmidineclonss ate nme en resie tae yee Tene 5 
OPicers sea ee eee reiterate scarce end cseray heh conan, crate, Q 
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Tapping Employee Thinking 


QUESTION: What methods of communication do 
your employees use to convey their thinking to top 
management? 

How freely do workers in your organization utilize 
these methods of communication? 

How accurately do you believe the thinking and 
feelings of your employees are conveyed to you 
through these avenues of communication? 

Are you considering any changes in these avenues 
of communication? If so, what? 


INDING out what the employee is thinking re- 

garding the work situation appears to be an activ- 
ity of top priority in the companies surveyed. In a 
significant proportion of the companies, constant at- 
tempts to probe the employee’s thoughts and desires 
have been a major part of the company’s personnel 
program for many years. All the companies surveyed 
now express genuine eagerness to secure accurate and 
effective communication, including those few which 
until recently “have done little or nothing about the 
problem.” 

The methods by which employees convey their 
thinking to top management vary considerably. In 
rare instances, a single medium is mentioned—either 
the union or the suggestion system. The following 
methods, many of which tend to overlap, are being 
used by the companies: 


Method % 
VLCC UIT Oak ater stands diepaiatuscangaceialty entice Sear Cheuk) Ogee 65.5 
Rian cuore ALZAUL Oley tsi ek tinier Ware neett 57.5 
PD eurTOL Waegetr isbn ainate-preve 6 ore aig cierte Lancinee 48.2 
PIS OCRUIOM USV BLCIUMI tain tie o o, 4 tis ewiser et agter 45.0 
Grlevance ProcedUte as nalvnuassseaes se ueyiie 81.0 
Open-door poly aes cass eas cee pete oath 27.6 
Personal contacts with staff personnel (includ- 

ing personnel counselors).............. 27.6 
Attitudelsunveys ea, cama. tae duty oe lnstaewite 27.6 
Training programs (rank-and-file).......... 20.7 
Letters. from ena ployees nentiia s+. vissaanvmveie ae 20.7 
Gripe: DOXESHinnceureivs va cikell mM enn, « eecanleatne 6.7 
Employee’ clubs Giy.ee. eve ce cama. saunas 3.0 


Although meetings constitute the most frequently 
mentioned up-the-line media, meeting procedures 


vary widely. The relative frequencies of the several 
types are about equal. 

In accordance with a noticeable trend of relatively 
recent origin, almost 10% of the cooperating com- 
panies are arranging for employees to participate in 
the formulation of written company policies. Even 
though formal or organized participation in policy 
formulation rarely reaches below the lowest super- 
visory level, it is believed that the close and constant 
relationship between first-line supervisors and their 
subordinates will more effectively bring the thinking 
and attitudes of the rank and file to executives at the 
top. 


BEST POLICY OBTAINABLE 


“Tt takes a great deal longer for a policy to be fi- 
nally accepted,” says one company utilizing this 
method, “because the same policy must sometimes 
make séveral trips up and down the line before it can 
be approved. But this is all to the good because when 
the policy is determined we are all certain that it is 
the best that could be developed at the time. Fur- 
thermore, since everyone has had an opportunity to 
contribute his ideas and criticism and, above all, to 
learn about the other fellow’s problems that will be 
affected by the policy, there is widespread acceptance 
and a noticeable absence of complaining and bicker- 
ing.” 

To fulfil the same purpose in another company, 
“a mill policy board was set up. This board is a 
rotating group of fifteen, representing general fore- 
men, foremen and shift foremen. The group meets 
monthly with [the vice president]. Also, a policy 
auditor was appointed to constantly audit policies, 
just as a financial auditor checks the financial books 
of the company. The function is merely to check and 
report where policies are overlooked or officially 
changed, so that where improved ideas are found, 
they can be incorporated on a company-wide basis.” 


Chain Meetings 


One of the largest companies recently inaugurated a 
procedure whereby unit meetings at descending lev- 
els of the management group are held monthly. Start- 
ing at the top, meetings at each succeeding lower level 
follow in rapid succession so that within a month’s 
time, all members of the management group in all the 
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company’s plants have attended a meeting on the 
same or similar subject matter. The purpose is to 
establish as quickly as possible “an effective two-way 
free flow of information on operating problems, plans 
and policies.” 

The parent company of a large group of compa- 
nies has devised a plan of a similar nature. Accord- 
ing to its procedure, “each management person in 
each department and at every level in the organiza- 
tion would hold regular meetings with his direct 
reporting management people, for the main purpose 
of discussing and exchanging information. A sequence 
of programmed meetings following levels of organi- 
zation from top to first-line supervision, each level 
closely following the next highest level, facilitates 
reaching all levels in the organization with a mini- 
mum of delay. Regularity of meetings is essential to 
assure accomplishing the over-all objectives of the 
discussions. Preferably, the meeting should be on the 
same day each week, or, in the case of those held 
less frequently, at a fixed date known in advance; 
otherwise day-to-day requirements of the job would 
be found to cause many postponements and mate- 
rially weaken the effectiveness of the informational 
channel.” 


CHAIN MEETINGS 


An executive now associated with a small company 
recalls with enthusiasm his many years of experience 
in a larger company that utilized the chain type of 
meeting. There, the meetings included not only mem- 
bers of the management group but nonsupervisory 
employees as well. “I have never known a group of 
top policy-making executives to be in as close touch 
with their employees,” he writes. “It still gives me a 
thrill to recall how freely everyone used to participate 
in these meetings and there were more usable sug- 
gestions that came from porters, elevator operators 
and the like than any suggestion system could pos- 
sibly elicit.” 

In this company, a “management board, composed 
of the president and vice presidents, met every Mon- 
day afternoon. On Tuesday morning, the vice pres- 
idents met with their immediate subordinates. On 
Tuesday afternoon, the latter held their meetings, 
and so on until by Saturday morning every one of 
the 3,300 employees had attended a meeting. Not all 
the subjects taken up at the management board 
meeting were discussed all the way down the line. 
Some, of course, lost their relevancy on the way down. 
But new topics peculiar to a division’s or depart- 
ment’s operations were picked up to supplant those 
that were dropped.” 

With obvious regret, this executive continues, “We 
haven’t been able to sell the other fellows in top 
management here on this idea. It looks to them as 
though time spent at such meetings would be un- 
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productive and therefore too costly. They don’t know 
what we are missing.” 


Management Meetings 


Although not of the chain variety, regular meet- 
ings of executives and supervisors are held in more 
than 10% of the companies surveyed. In one case, 
“the plant manager holds meetings with supervisors 
on all levels and we get quick results. Starting next 
month we will hold a monthly meeting with all sal- 
aried employees (below the rank of division manager) 
in one group to discuss anything and everything. A 
resumé will be made of these meetings and a sub- 
sequent meeting will be held with the division man- 
agers to inform them what the office employees are 
thinking about without identifying the employees.” 

Recognizing the close day-to-day relation between 
foremen and nonsupervisory employees, another com- 
pany has a procedure in which, “top management 
meets with foremen and job foremen in regular weekly 
meetings and with the foremen every day at lunch- 
eon in an environment conducive to an exchange of 
ideas.” 

Meetings in this category appear to be about equal- 
ly divided numerically between the larger plant-wide 
management meetings and the smaller division or 
department conferences. Similarly, the frequency with 
which management meetings are held is evenly di- 
vided between monthly and weekly sessions. 


Rank-and-file Meetings 


Looking to the immediate future, a company wide- 
ly known for the effectiveness of its supervisory train- 
ing programs, is “making rather detailed preparation 
to establish as rapidly as possible short weekly or bi- 
weekly informal departmental discussion meetings of 
each supervisor and his immediate employees. While 
this device, of course, is a two-way communication 
method, we hope that we can channel up through the 
supervisory organization the consensus, if not con- 
text, of employee opinion and comment thereby col- 
lected throughout the company.” 

In two of the companies in this classification, mem- 
bers of top mnaagement from time to time are in- 
vited by the supervisors to sit in on their meetings. 
The replies from these two companies do not indicate, 
however, whether the presence of these executives has 
an effect on how the employees speak up. 

Among other types of meetings mentioned but not: 
described in detail are “workmen’s committee meet- 
ings specifically limited to subjects which are not con- 
sidered to be proper for collective bargaining or pro- 
cessing through the grievance procedure”; monthly 
department safety meetings; monthly meetings of 
shop stewards; veterans’ committee meetings; and 
standing committee meetings. 
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There is undoubtedly some degree of duplication in 
“meetings” and line organization methods, but there 
is a distinct difference in approach between the 
two. One third of the replies that emphasize the im- 
portance of the line organization also mention meet- 
ings as a separate medium. The real distinction 
between the two lies in the natural informality of 
day-to-day contacts as compared with the varying 
degrees of formality that frequently creep into con- 
ferences or meetings. But in spite of the widespread 
reliance on the line organization as a communication 
channel, there remains considerable difference of opin- 
ion concerning its effectiveness. 

The following brief excerpts represent the attitudes 
of cooperators who believe the line organization is a 
dependable and accurate channel: 


“Personal contacts—after every effort has been made to 
appraise the facts in each case—come closer, we believe, 
to giving us the thinking and feelings of employees than 
any other method.” 

* * * 

“There is no substitute for an inquiring and observant 
supervisor who is willing to listen and build confidence 
in the mind of the employee.” 


7% * 


“We have a little more confidence in the admittedly 
imperfect channeling of information by informal means 
based on a friendly, human relationship which we try to 
create between supervisors and their people.” 


* * * 


“Alert supervisory personnel are of immeasurable help 
in communicating information to top management.” 


* * * 


“Communications from employees to line supervision 
account for much of the employee thinking conveyed to 
management. The other methods serve their purpose in 
the over-all picture and are important, but are not used 
as frequently by the average employee. . . . The accuracy 
of information conveyed through the various avenues of 
communication varies considerably and may be consid- 
ered to be in direct ratio to the ability of supervision to 
demonstrate its sincere interest in employee relations.” 


* * * 


“Throughout our mill divisions, a very close relation 
exists between our supervisors and our employees. This 
also extends to the mills’ top management. This friendly 
attitude has existed for a number of years and has virtu- 
ally become traditional. The contacts are on an informal 
basis. . . . The informal channel through supervisors and 
division top management works very well. The other 
channels adequately support the informal meetings.” 


Others among the cooperators. are not so positive 
of the reliability of the line organization channel. One 
executive points out that the personal contacts in his 
company are “certainly effective at the lower levels” 
but “it is doubtful whether supervisory channels are 
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at present effective in relaying employee thoughts 
and reactions to the top management level.” 

Hope for improvement is expressed by the remark 
of another executive: “Contacts with the employee’s 
immediate supervisor are moderately frequent and 
in some cases are freely made. We still feel that there 
is much to be done in this connection before we can 
say that we have a free flow of information both ways 
between supervisors and employees.” 

Still another executive points out that this chan- 
nel is, “of course, subject to the obvious defect that 
there is no assurance that the intent of the opinion 
or request reaches the top management level. If the 
organization is working efficiently, it should be an 
effective means of communication.” Expressing a 
similar attitude is the following: “While we make 
every effort to keep employees’ thinking constantly 
flowing upward through the normal chain of com- 
mand, I don’t believe that we have ever been sure 
that much of what reaches us has not been uninten- 
tionally warped or twisted to varying degrees en 
route.” 


TRAINING 


A significant number of companies report constant 
and unrelenting attempts to develop in supervisors 
the abilities required for good personnel relations. 
Although none of the replies describe these training 
activities in detail, several contain references to 
“training in human relations.” In one or two, refer- 
ence is made to attempts to furnish supervisors with 
“more information and data on the corporate opera- 
tions and policy so that they, in turn, will be able to 
handle their contacts with subordinates with a higher 
degree of success.” 

Only one of the cooperators refers to management 
training in conference-leading techniques. 

Companies engaged in supervisory training are not 
included in the one out of five which obtain informa- 
tion “through rank-and-file training programs.” This 
method appears to be used primarily with new em- 
ployees in “regularly scheduled training and indoctri- 
nation classes.” Special efforts are made in these in- 
stances to encourage comments from the newly hired 
employee “who comes to us with a fresh and fre- 
quently helpful point of view.” 


THE UNION 


In the 48.2% of the companies in which the em- 
ployees regularly convey their thinking to top man- 
agement through their union representatives, what 
degree of reliance do the cooperating executives place 
on this medium? 

According to the replies, the answer is as follows: 

Highly “dependable ti... Sseaccus terete 21% 


Limited dependabiltiy ...............00000 43% 
No opinion or evaluation.................. 36% 
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Excerpts from the following two replies point to 
three factors that affect the dependability of atti- 
tudes brought to management by the union. These 
are (1) size of the company; (2) strength of the 
union; and (3) the degree of cooperation between 
company executives and union representatives. 


wide enough to make us take with many grains of salt 
most workers’ opinions when they are given to us through 
union channels.” 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 


In contemplating channels of communication used 
by their employees, many cooperators consider their 
grievance procedures quite separate and apart from 
“the union” as a channel. This is indicated by the 
fact that slightly more than half of those that include 
the grievance procedure as a means of communication 
also list separately such items as “contacts with 
union representatives,” “through the union,” and 
“union-management contacts.” The remainder do not 


“Since we have developed a spirit of close cooperation 
with the representatives of our employees’ unions we 
also receive much valuable information from them. This 
may be construed as an admission that the unions know 
more about our employees than we do; however, this 
can very often be the case where union discipline and 


leadership are strong.” 
* x * 


“We have a rather small concern of some 700 employees 
and it is not too difficult to get communications to and 
from that group of employees, particularly where you 
have a very strong and vigorous union.” 

* * * 


Representative comments of the group that place 


refer at all to the union in mentioning their grievance 
procedures. 

Only one cooperator comments on this channel. 
After deploring the limited methods available for em- 
ployees to convey their thinking to the management 
of his company, he observes: “Unfortunately, perhaps, 


the workers in our organization utilize this method 
to a degree that, in the light of the nature of the 
grievances and the manner in which they are han- 


limited confidence in the information and attitudes 
conveyed through union representatives are the fol- 
lowing: 


“It is frequently obvious that we get a prejudiced pres- 
entation but we are pretty conscious that we are not 
being told just what we want to hear, as can happen 
when the presentation is made solely by the line organi- 
zation.” 

* * * 

“IT am doubtful whether union representatives always 
carry out the wishes of their constituents. In many in- 
stances they do, but there are other times when we feel 
there is good reason to think that they are carrying out 
the wishes of the international union rather than carry- 
ing out the wishes of the particular employees they are 
representing.” 

* * * 

“We have some qualms as to the accuracy with which 
employees’ thoughts are conveyed to us through their” 
representatives.” 

* * * 

“Aside from the union organizations with which we 
deal, and which we do not regard as a satisfactory chan- 
nel, we have no formal means by which employees can 
communicate with top management.” 


* * * 


“We believe that the thinking and feelings of our em- 
ployees are always exaggerated, colored and flavored to 
match the particular shade of political interest or opinion 
of the union representative who conveys the alleged think- 
ing or feeling to us. We say this because on many occa- 
sions union representatives approach us in alarm about 
certain situations and plead that they are incapable of 
handling the problem. When we offer to handle the prob- 
lem for them in a direct meeting with the employees, the 
offer is seldom accepted but the crisis does not develop. 
We also have frequent instances of joint meetings with 
workers and union representatives in which the dis- 
crepancies between what the employees thought or be- 
lieved and what their representatives had told us were 


dled at lower supervisory levels, is completely un- 
warranted.” 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 


The majority of the cooperators who refer to sug- 
gestion systems appear to have a high degree of re- 
spect for the accuracy with which their plans bring 
employees’ thoughts to the top. Typical of these 
appraisals are the following excerpts: 


“Our suggestion system, which is similar to that em- 
ployed by many companies, is popular and active. Many 
suggestions are received which indicate clearly the state 
of the worker’s mind. This system is an important and 
successful means of communication.” 


* * * 


“Our suggestion plan is quite freely used, showing an 
average participation of about 170 suggestions per thou- 
sand employees per year.” 


* * * 


“Our suggestion system has an unusually high rate of 
participation. Fifty-seven and three-tenths suggestions 
per employee are submitted in a year, compared with 
the national average of 19.3 per hundred employees. . . . 
The suggestion system, perhaps because of its anonymity, 
has been quite successful in eliciting frank reactions from 
employees. Many suggestions of a policy nature may not 
be adopted or rewarded, but they are valuable to man- 
agement as clues to employees’ attitudes.” 


* * * 


“We made some changes in the administration of our 
suggestion plan recently and at the time we gave the 
plan considerable publicity by means of special bulletins 
and write-ups in our employee publication. As a result 
the number and caliber of suggestions has shown a marked 
improvement.” 
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One of the cooperators has noticed “restraint on the 
use of the suggestion system” and attributes this to “the 
fear on the part of employees of a piece-rate reduction 
on an operation where an improvement suggestion is 
made.” In order to overcome this, the company is con- 
sidering “the possibility of extending our reward formula 
so that, when a suggestion is made which causes a reduc- 
tion in piece rates on a production method, not only the 
suggestee reccives a reward but also, to a lesser degree, 
the operators working on the improved method and also 
the foreman in charge... .” 


In some instances, interviews with employees con- 
cerning suggestions previously made by them appear 
to provide a more productive upward method of 
communication than the original suggestions them- 
selves. 


OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


The merits and disadvantages of the open door 
have been debated over a long period of time. Since 
critics of the policy have been loud and vigorous in 
their denunciation, considerable surprise may be ex- 
pressed that this method of communication exists in 
such a large proportion of the companies surveyed. 
But the connotation of the term appears to vary 
greatly. All seem to agree that the policy involves 
personal contacts as distinct from letters from em- 
ployees. 

In most of the companies in which this method is 
encouraged, the open-door policy appears to be close- 
ly allied to the line organization method. In several 
others, the employee is made to feel free “to go to his 
supervisors to discuss any problem, personal or other- 
wise.” In these instances, “supervisors” seems to indi- 
cate that the employee may circumvent his immediate 
supervisor without running counter to the philosophy 
of sound management and organization held by the 
company. 

In a few cases, the employee is encouraged to take 
his problem directly to an executive at the top. In 
most of these, encouragement is directed solely to 
“problems of a personal nature.” Included among 
companies following this course of action are two that 
have enviable reputations for their employee-em- 
ployer relations. 

Most of the replies contain some reference to the 
possible dangers and limitations of the open door 
as an unrestricted practice. 


CONTACT WITH STAFF PERSONNEL 


The term staff personnel is identified with mem- 
bers of the personnel department. Significantly, the 
cooperators who use this method also use up-the- 
line channels. From the context of the replies, it 
seems clear that information from employees con- 
veyed through contacts with the personnel staff is 
offered voluntarily. This is especially true in the three 
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companies in this group that maintain personnel 
counselors. 

One of these companies is planning to expand its 
counseling service, which is briefly described as 
follows: 

“We have a number of personnel counselors whom our 
employees are invited to consult on all matters of interest. 
This includes complaints and suggestions of all kinds, as 
well as any personal problems and difficulties on which 
they may need some help. . . . Our employees do not 
use the services of the personnel counselors nearly as 
widely as they should.” 


Another company has already expanded its coun- 
seling service so that: 


“Counselors, both men and women, are available to 
employees at all times and are conveniently located in the 
plant so as to be accessible always to employees. These 
counselors are directly under the supervision of the indus- 
trial relations department and act as staff assistants 
(without taking away any of the prerogatives of the 
supervisor) to the direct-line supervisors. In other words, 
instead of waiting for employees to bring problems to the 
industrial relations department, we are placing the depart- 
ment out in the plant where the employees can be coun- 
seled without leaving their departments, unless they pr- 
fer to do so.” 


Two companies not included in this classification 
are planning to develop a staff of counselors in the 
near future. 


ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


A survey of 3,500 companies conducted by THE 
CoNFERENCE Boarp during the past few months re- 
vealed that approximately 7% of the reporting com- 
panies have utilized attitude surveys. This figure is 
probably more reliable as a representative figure than 
the 27.6% indicated in this limited survey of selected 
companies. 

The questionnaire type of attitude survey, as dis- 
tinct from the interview method, has been used by 
all but one of the companies in this group. The ex- 
ception is one of the relatively rare companies that 
has accumulated masses of data through interviews. 
The great majority of the companies having experi- 
ence with written questionnaire surveys use the type 
which covers a wide variety of items. 

According to those who have used them, the atti- 
tude survey is by far the most dependable method 
of conveying employee thinking to top management. 
Unlike the other communication methods, moreover, 
attitude surveys received the unqualified support of 
every cooperator in this category. But perhaps of 
equal or greater significance is the fact that em- 
ployees seem generally eager to utilize this medium 
when it is offered to them. Representative of these 
comments is the following: “The most accurate 
method by which employees can convey their feelings 
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to management is the attitude or opinion survey. All 
other methods are subject to some distortion, accord- 
ing to the bias or self-interest of the person carrying 
the information.” 

As pointed out by several cooperators, however, 
the cost of an attitude survey and the magnitude of 
the task of conducting one automatically eliminate it 
from the list of channels that are constant or con- 
tinuous. Rarely have companies conducted a broad 
survey more frequently than once a year. 

Spot surveys covering a limiting number of related 
questions may be used with much greater frequency. 
The president of one of the cooperating companies, 
for example, recently asked all personnel in one of the 
company’s units the following questions: 


DA SIE ee necag as 3 a « is a good company to 
work for? 


Do you, on the whole, like your job? 


Do you feel that you are a definite part of the com- 
pany—a member of the team? 


Do you have a chance to talk over your work with your 


immediate supervisor? 


As a result of the replies to these questions, the 
company hopes to “develop an improved technique 
for surveys at our many other plant and office loca- 
tions.” 

As to the future use of attitude surveys, THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp for some time has been aware of a 
growing interest in this technique among many of its 
Associates. Replies to the current survey substantiate 
this. More than 10% of the companies report that 
they are seriously considering the development of an 
attitude survey program. Two of these, in fact, are 
planning to explore their employees’ attitudes by the 
use of the more costly and time-consuming interveiw 
method. 


LETTERS 


As shown in previous tabulations, employees in one 
out of five of the companies surveyed voluntarily 
bring their thoughts to top management by letter. 
This method appears to be encouraged, however, in 
only one of the companies. In this instance, the presi- 
dent not only encourages employees to write letters 
directly to him but also makes every effort to answer 
each one after “careful consideration and investiga- 
tion.” 

In contrast with this procedure are the remaining 
companies that “countenance but do not encourage” 
this type of direct communication. The philosophy 
behind their reasoning is explained in the following 
observation: “In many instances, employees having 
problems on their minds go right to top management 
(by letter) because they believe that only through 
jumping over the heads of the subordinates will the 
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real story reach the executive level. This device is, 
of course, not to be encouraged. If encouraged, it 
would undoubtedly be a contributing factor in dis- 
turbing proper channels of communication through 
the line organization and through the employees’ 
representatives.” 

A large Chicago organization recently began to urge 
employees to write letters to the editor of the em- 
ployee publication. The response to this newly inau- 
gurated procedure is such that the company believes 
it will “become a good source of employee communi- 


cation.” 


GRIPE BOXES AND EMPLOYEE CLUBS 


Relatively few of the companies surveyed stress the 
importance of gripe boxes and employee clubs in con- 
veying employee thinking to management. In fact, 
those that listed gripe boxes mentioned them without 
further comment. 

Of the various types of clubs referred to by a few 
cooperators, the following excerpt describes several 
unusual features: 


“The employees have an organization called the Pelican 
Club, the main purpose of which is to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the company for recreation, 
amusement and education. Among their committees there 
is one which is designated the conference committee, the 
purpose of which is set forth in the following quotation 
from the constitution: 

““There shall be a conference committee consisting 
of eleven members, none of whom shall be an officer or 
the secretary of an officer of the company, and no more 
than three and not less than one of whom from any 
one floor may serve at any one time, which committee 
shall be charged with the responsibility of considering 
all questions or comments relating to the home office 
which any member of the home office staff may sub- 
mit to it in writing. If the committee deems such 
course advisable, it shall refer the matter to the execu- 
tive officers of the company for their consideration, 
together with a statement of their views on the matter 
submitted. The committee shall grant a hearing to any 
proponent if such proponent desires. If the committee 
deems the matter unworthy of submission to the execu- 
tive officers, it shall so advise the proponent with a 
written statement of its reasons for not submitting it, 
in which case any proponent who is dissatisfied with 
the conclusions of the committee may appeal to the 
executive officers.’ 

“The employees have made use of this means to bring 
to the attention of the executives many of their problems. 
Generally, it seems to be a reasonably good means of 
doing this, since members of this particular committee 
are chosen from the various departments of the building 
and represent a fair cross-section of what may be on the 
employees’ minds.” 


S. Avery RAvuBE 
Management Research Division 
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Profit Sharing for Employees and Executives 


A summary of addresses delivered before a Round 
Table conference on this subject at the 289th Meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference Board at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Thursday, September 25, 
1947, The meeting was presided over by H. F. John- 
son, President, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. Johnson 


ROFIT sharing is again a vital topic of discus- 

sion. Financial newspapers. are reporting sub- 
stantial profits by many corporations, and labor 
unions are making uncomplimentary remarks about 
these profits. 

The idea or philosophy of profit sharing is not 
new. The history of profit-sharing meetings, confer- 
ences, and studies of case histories of different indi- 
vidual plans goes back more than a century. The 
National Industrial Conference Board itself has made 
studies of profit sharing for more than twenty-five 
years. Its latest report issued in February, 1946, 
summarized developments in the profit-sharing 
movement. The Management Research Division of 
the Board is now analyzing current trends in profit 
sharing, and no doubt will be ready with a sum- 
mary report within the next few months. 

Four or five successful individual company plans 
were publicized before 1920. But there appears to 
have been little progress since then in adoption of 
profit sharing by industry in general. However, there 
are thriving plans still in operation, and important 
new plans have been started. 

Unfortunately, there have been fanatic zealots 
who have felt that profit sharing was the cure-all 
for all economic ills and have preached the virtues of 
any plan that had any resemblance to profit sharing. 
This has resulted in grave misunderstandings and has 
given profit sharing a bad name in some circles. 

Profit sharing was inaugurated in our company by 
my father thirty years ago and is in force today 
with but little change. I can say from my own 
company’s experience and from what I have seen 
and heard of other successful profit-sharing busi- 
nesses that, if true profit sharing were adopted more 
generally by industry, our country as a whole could 
be revitalized measurably after a period of years. 

I define profit sharing briefly as a plan by which 
each and every employee of a firm or corporate en- 
tity shares on a predetermined basis in a percentage 


of the annual profits, before taxes, of that corporate 
entity. The basis of distribution of these profits should 
be equitably and fairly determined and administered 
by management. 

I am certain that profit sharing cannot be success- 
fully legislated, although that may be tried. It must 
be voluntary to be truly successful. Profit sharing 
cannot be adapted to all industries. It has to be ap- 
plied intelligently, individually, and with a certain 
amount of uniformity to those companies that need it. 


Fundamentals of Profit Sharing 


C. Canby Balderston 


Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


SHALL attempt to define two types of profit shar- 

ing, analyze the record of each, and present cer- 
tain conclusions as to the role each may play. The 
time-honored definition of profit sharing is that of 
the International Congress held in Paris in 1889: “An 
agreement (formal or informal) freely entered into by 
which the employee receives a share fixed in advance 
of the profits.” 

In 1939, a Senate subcommittee chaired by Senator 
Vandenberg used a definition so broad as to include 
all employee benefit plans to which the employer 
contributes any sum or because of which the employer 
incurs any expense. I like a concept that falls be- 
tween these two: extra compensation that bears a 
recognizable relationship to company profits paid 
under a continuing policy announced to the partici- 
pants in advance. This definition would include so- 
called wage plans like that of the Eastman Kodak 
Company but would exclude informal Christmas 
bonuses paid at the whim of a board of directors 
without previous arrangement or announcement. 


PROFIT SHARING FOR EXECUTIVES 


Profit-sharing bonuses for the executive group are 
a form of incentive payment for executives under 
which their performance is measured by the profits 
of the enterprise. This extra compensation is con- 
tingent on performance as reflected by profits and 
is paid to executives whose jobs permit them to have 
an appreciable and recognizable influence on the pro- 
fits of the company. 

Twenty years ago I examined about sixty-five pre- 
determined plans of managerial profit sharing and 
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found that only four had been abandoned because of 
dissatisfaction. For thirty-two of the plans for which 
I could obtain an exact starting date, the average age 
was eleven years. During the depression years many 
of these plans were abandoned, at least temporarily. 
Dr. John Calhoun Baker, now president of Ohio 
University, found that 64% of the hundred industrial 
companies he studied paid bonuses to their execu- 
tives in 1928, and only 26% in 1932. It was during 
the half decade just following my study that we 
went from the mountain peak of 1929 into the valley 
of 1932. 

With the improvement of business later in the 
Thirties, the use of executive bonuses increased again. 
The rise in corporate taxes in recent years has pro- 
vided a strong urge to company owners and direct- 
ors to pay extra compensation rather than extra taxes. 
Forty-five of the 209 plans covered by the last study 
of the Industrial Relations Counselors were man- 
agerial profit-sharing plans which were initiated be- 
tween 1935 and 1944. A decade ago, I would have 
stressed the usefulness of executive bonuses and in- 
centives despite the fact that profits are not a per- 
fect measure of executive performance because of the 
influence of forces beyond the control of manage- 
ment. 

To have incentive pull, the arrangement must be 
definite and announced in advance, just like piece- 
work. You have heard, perhaps, of the Scotch mer- 
chant who at Christmas time gave checks to his 
three clerks. They were elated when they got the 
sealed envelopes, but upon opening them found the 
checks unsigned. They went to him and he said, 
“If you do as well next year as this, bring those checks 
back and I will sign them.” 

Before the war the case that I would have made 
for managerial profit sharing is that it is not only 
good business for owners but equitable for managers. 
It enables corporations to capture some valuable in- 
centive pull of the partnership. The advent of the 
current high individual income taxes, however, af- 
fects my appraisal of the incentive value of bonus 
plans. If bonuses fluctuate with profits, high bonuses 
will be so reduced by taxes as to make the net much 
less effective as a spur to effort and initiative. At the 
moment, therefore, profit-sharing bonuses for execu- 
tives are a less powerful incentive than formerly, but 
their use still helps owners to make the administra- 
tive payroll flexible and adjustable to sales volume 
and profits. 

The choice of the form of executive compensation 
calls for an analysis of the following points: 


To what extent are the conditions affecting executive 
performance under the control of the individual execu- 
tive? 

Is the firm at a stage requiring rapid growth or in a 
period calling for the maintenance of a stable situation? 
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Would the majority of executives prefer security and 
consistency of earnings or an opportunity to earn bonuses 
that may make the “take home” larger though uncertain? 

To what extent would high executive earnings stimu- 
late wage demands from rank-and-file employees? 


These questions may help in determining the 
amount and form of compensation that will provide 
management of the best quality to be afforded by 
the company. 


PROFIT SHARING FOR WAGE EARNERS 


The majority of profit-sharing plans for wage earn- 
ers provide cash bonuses that can be spent immedi- 
ately. Although this is the common form of profit 
sharing, I prefer a form of bonus payment which 
encourages each participant to accumulate funds for 
illness, unemployment and old age. This type of 
profit sharing may be used effectively as an incentive 
to save if the payments made by the company are 
used to match amounts saved by the recipients and 
may enable an employee with long service in a suc- 
cessful company to accumulate a competence he 
might otherwise never acquire. 

For instance, a New England company introduced 
a plan of this sort in 1939, and 80% of the eligible 
employees are participating. The fund accumulated 
from the employee contributions of 5% of pay and 
the company contributions from profits now averages 
nearly $2,000 per participating employee, and some 
have more than double this amount. This savings 
and retirement plan is a boon to both company and 
employees, for the industry is one with “roller coast- 
er” profits. 

In my judgment, however, no form of rank-and- 
file profit sharing can be considered a true financial 
incentive to increase employee efficiency. Profits are 
not a reliable indicator of the performance of rank- 
and-file workers, and the lapse of time between the 
doing of the work and the paying of bonuses weakens 
the spur to increased effort. 

Profit-sharing plans are too involved to be thor- 
oughly understood by manual and clerical workers. 
The strongest commendation that can be given profit 
sharing for wage earners is that such plans may be 
devised to stimulate employee saving, create em- 
ployee reserves to protect them and their families, and 
thus provide a morale-building capstone to a well- 
rounded personnel program. Even in the best com- 
panies, however, many employees seem to fail to 
understand why the reduction of profits causes the 
bonus payments to decrease. I was astonished when 
the employees of a very well-managed company 
questioned how even during reconversion the bonuses 
should be lower than in the war years. 

It may be well to examine the mortality record of 
a device that has had the enthusiastic advocacy of 
many liberally inclined employers for a century and 
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a quarter, not only in this country but in France and 
England. The death rate is sufficiently high to con- 
vince one that success is by no means automatic. 

Of the 679 plans established in England up to 1936 
no fewer than 395, or 60%, were abandoned. Of the 
193 plans known to have existed in the United States 
up to that time the proportion abandoned was about 
the same. In the excellent study by Bryce M. Stew- 
art and Walter Couper, of Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors,! published in 1945, the inoperative percent- 
age of the 209 plans was only 337%, but over half the 
plans studied had been initiated within the last dec- 
ade. Sufficient time has not elapsed to give a valid 
mortality percentage. 

The study by the Industrial Relations Counselors 
is the second one issued by it within a decade. It 
concludes that: 


1. Because of the uncertainty of profits, profit sharing 
for wage earners will never be adopted widely. Con- 
tinued use is possible only in firms with high average 
profits over many years and with a low percentage of 
payroll to sales income. 


2. By its intrinsic nature profit sharing does not com- 
mend itself to wage earners whose first want is a steady 
income. 

3. Bonuses are regarded by unions as gifts. 

4. The rates of establishment and of mortality rise 
and fall with prosperity and depression. 

5. Arbitrary cash bonus plans have declined in favor. 
Plans establishing trust funds and providing for deter- 
mination by formula of the amount to be shared and its 
allocation have gained in number. Tax authorities have 
helped in that direction. 

6. Profit sharing through distribution of stock has 
been adopted only in a minority of plans and is regarded 
with less favor than formerly. You will recall the experi- 
ence of stock ownership; that experience is reflected here. 

7. The preponderance of evidence is that profit shar- 
ing has made no substantial contribution to the improve- 
ment of employer-employee relations. 

8. In the minority of companies able to afford it, the 
device should only be adopted to crown a good personnel 
program after the management has properly discharged 
its primary responsibilities to the employees. If then 
adopted, a reserve fund should be created to promote the 
long-range security of the employees. 


If profit sharing for the rank-and-file workers is 
adopted, I would suggest attenion to these policies: 

Regular wages should be at least as high as the 
going rate in the community and the rates paid by 
competitors in communities of the same size and ap- 
proximately same living costs. The profits to be 
distributed to employees should not be regularly paid 
in cash, but placed in a fund to be used primarily to 
further employee security. 


1Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper, “Profit Sharing and Stock 
Ownership for Wage Earners and Executives,” Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York, 1945. 
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Funds created through the operation of a profit- 
sharing plan should be trusteed and administered 
jointly by management and employees. A substan~ 
tial portion of the fund should be placed in invest- 
ments such as are suitable for savings banks. Em- 
ployees’ savings should certainly not be invested in 
the company’s common stock. Funds should be so 
administered that although the employee’s use of 
them is limited, his right to join a labor organization 
or to leave the employer’s service is in no way 
affected. 

Each employee should have a vested right in some 
part or all of of the funds deposited for him and in 
his share of interest accumulations. 

In the initiation of profit-sharing plans of either 
type, you should remember that, affecting the whole 
design, is the shadow of taxes present and to come. 


Trusteed Profit Sharing 
John W. Leslie 
President, Signode Steel Strapping Company 


WELCOME this opportunity of bringing before 

an important group of businessmen a project that 
has for some time been close to my heart. This pro- 
ject would be a study of the record of trusteed profit- 
sharing plans with plant-wide coverage. 

In this type of plan, earnings are paid to a trustee 
instead of being paid out periodically in cash. Earn- 
ings are invested for the benefit of the profit-sharing 
employee and paid to him at some later date. Much 
of the literature I have read defines profit-sharing 
plans differently. The. statistics and conclusions con- 
tained in them refer to the over-all experience of 
profit sharing and are for that reason confusing. 

The record of the deferred profit-sharing type of 
plan, which has come into general favor, is much 
better than that of plans which pay out cash as 
they go. 

Profit-sharing plans may be divided into two 
groups: those in which the cash is paid substantially 
as profits are earned, usually once a year, sometimes 
more frequently; and those in which the profits 
are paid to a trustee who invests the funds for the 
benefit of the employee and pays the money out at 
some later date. The payment is usually made when 
the profit sharer leaves the employ of the company, 
reaches retirement age, or when he dies. 


PREFER TRUSTEED TYPE 


I know of only three studies in the last ten years 
that are particularly useful in studying trusteed pro- 
fit-sharing plans. The first was the very extensive 
Vandenberg report, a study made by a subcommittee 
for the United States Senate. That report is a study 
of various benefit plans in 728 companies. Of this 
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number, 611 had some sort of profit-sharing or pen- 
sion plan. The report is on the enthusiastic side but 
doesn’t dwell enough on the limitations and dangers 
inherent in profit-sharing plans. 

The second study is a series of report by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board first started in 
1920. The latest is now in the course of preparation. 

The third is the study made by the Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors. That study was made by a group 
of people of high standing. It is rather natural, I 
think, that they would defend the orthodox tech- 
niques against something introduced as a panacea 
for all ills. 

Although they differ widely in the value of profit 
sharing to industry and the country as a whole, these 
three reports agree that the best type is the trusteed 
profit-sharing plan. In the 1945 study, the Industrial 
Relations Counselors located 95 active and 60 discon- 
tinued cash plans; of the 54 trusteed plans, 45 were 
active and only 9 were discontinued. The Vanden- 
berg report records 67 active and 19 discontinued 
cash plans; and 20 active and only 3 discontinued 
trusteed plans. 

The record is thus strongly in favor of the trusteed 
plans over the cash plans. 


FEWER ARE DISCONTINUED 


In a letter dated September 22, 1947, the National 
Industrial Conference Board says: 

“Of the 32 discontinued plans found in connec- 
tion with the present investigation, only 3 were 
trusteed. Of a total of 96 discontinued plans in- 
cluded in our 1938 study, only 2 were of the 
trusteed type.” 

In the study by THe ConrereNce Boarp, there 
are more trusteed plantwide plans than immediate 
cash plans, so that the proportion of 32 to 3 is im- 
pressive. These statistics lead to the conclusion that 
trusteed plans should be considered on their own 
merits and the records of immediate-cash plans 
should not be cited against them. 

The National Industrial Conference Board in its 
latest study located 132 active plant-wide trusteed 
profit-sharing plans and only 5 abandoned ones. Two 
were abandoned because the companies were unable 
to make their plans conform with the regulations of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. One of these two 
companies was very small, with fewer than 20 em- 
ployees. 

One was discontinued at the time the Social Secur- 
ity laws became effective. The company considered 
it an unnecessary and duplicate mechanism for pro- 
viding a retirement income for its employees. 

One company changed to a pension plan. Another 
company, a bank, gave up its plan because there 
were too many arguments with employees regarding 
computation of their share. 
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The Vandenberg report mentions only three trust- 
eed plans discontinued. One was abandoned when 
the Social Security Act was passed. In the second 
case, the company changed from a plant-wide to a 
restricted plan which it later abandoned. No reason 
was given in the third instance. 

The Industrial Relations Counselors’ report does 
not segregate abandonments of plant-wide, trusteed 
plans from executive trusteed plans. 

Of the nine trusteed profit-sharing plans reported 
abandoned, I have information regarding six: 

Three were in operation in public utility operating 
companies all under the same general control. The 
profit-sharing plan was discontinued in favor of a 
standard pension plan because the management felt 
that the profits of public utility companies were too 
closely regulated by the state commissions and that 
the customary advantages of profit sharing were not 
applicable. 

Two companies reported as having abandoned 
plans put into effect new plans, also based on profit 
sharing. 

Another was abandoned in 1933 when business. was 
at its worst. The company writes: “Our experience 
was good and participants did well for themselves. 
However, we have not contemplated reinstating the 
plan.” 

Most, if not all, discontinuances were for special 
reasons not present in the typical commercial or 
manufacturing enterprise. 


OWN COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE GOOD 


When the executives of one of our large steel com- 
panies contemplated putting in a plan they asked 
me what the experience of the Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Company was and what I could say about it. 
I thought the employee attitude was something that 
had been overlooked and had an outside organiza- 
tion come into our plant to make a survey. The most 
significant evidence of employee sentiment regarding a 
plant-wide trusteed profit-sharing plan is found in 
this poll. 

To the question: “Do you think you understand 
the terms of our plan?” 91% said yes; 9%, no. 

To the question: “Do you think you understand 
the way the company figures its contributions?” 82% 
answered yes and 18% no. 

The third question was: “Do you think you know 
how to read your annual profit-sharing statements?” 
to which 93% answered yes and 7% no. 

The next question is most interesting: “Do you 
prefer our profit-sharing plan which is a trusteed plan 
to an annual cash plan?” 88% said yes and 12% no. 
That was so surprising to us that we tried to make 
some further investigation as to the reason. We lo- 
cated a good many who preferred this plan because 
the old lady couldn’t get her hands on the money. 
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Here are some more questions we asked and the 
answers: 

“Are you more interested in doing your job well?” 
90%, yes; 10%, no. 

“Are you more interested in the welfare of the 
company?” 93%, yes; 7%, no. 

“Do you feel you are a partner in the company?” 
9214%, yes; 74, no. 

“Do you feel more secure?” 88%, yes; 12%, no. 

This poll was taken several years ago when our 
employment standards were extremely low and many 
of the employees polled had no experience whatsoever 
with profit sharing except that they had certain 
amounts deducted from their pay checks, because our 
plan requires employee contributions. 


OTHER COMPANIES REPORT 


The experience of other companies with profit- 
sharing plans is reflected in the following extracts 
from letters I have received. The first extract, from 
a letter written by a shoe manufacturer, is the only 
unfavorable reaction: 


“This plan was discontinued about twelve years ago 
after five or six years of operation. Our company made 
a profit in each of those years and the plan shared in 
a proportion of those profits. 

“We found it extremely difficult to persuade employees 
to continue to leave their funds in the plan, and a great 
many of them went to considerable length to develop 
emergencies, some even so far as to leave the company, 
in order to get their money out of the plan. Then when 
Social Security was adopted by the Federal Government 
in 1935, it seemed to us that this provided a minimum 
retirement fund for each employee, and as it involved 
expense on the part of our company we decided to dis- 
continue our profit-sharing plan and so distributed the 
funds to the employees.” 


The next letter is from the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank: 


“The existence of this trust has been a considerable fac- 
tor in influencing employees to be expense conscious and 
also has been a substantial morale builder. In fact, the 
experience of this trust has been so satisfactory to the 
employees and the bank that in 1940 a second profit- 
sharing trust was established which supplements the 1916 
trust by permitting qualified employees who elect to 
participate in the second trust to make additional con- 
tributions and thereby participate in additional contri- 
butions made by the bank. 

“It is interesting to note that during the existence of 
our profit-sharing plan there have been two world wars 
and a number of violent business fluctuations, but, not- 
withstanding those conditions, the plan has worked suc- 
cessfully and our faith in its soundness has been conclu- 
sively confirmed.” 


The Joslyn Manufacturing Company writes: 


“We have found the plan practically does away with 


excess labor turnover, increases efficiency to an extent 
far greater than the cost of the plan to the company, and 
establishes exceptional loyalty to what comes to be re- 
garded as somewhat of a partnership arrangement. 


“We have our plan in effect not merely with the parent 
company, but with a considerable number of subsidiaries 
and associated companies, some of them with well-estab- 
lished unions when we acquired them.” 


The following is from the Jewel Tea Company: 


“It is the firm conviction of the management of our 
company that the principle of profit sharing is thor- 
oughly sound. We believe in the fundamental that co- 
operative effort is more productive than individual and 
uncoordinated effort. No one is so close to the work as 
the man on the job, and no one else can contribute so 
much to making that job productive and profitable to the 
business as a whole as can that man. If he has a sense 
of being a part of the business and a sharer in its progress 
and prosperity, we think he is likely to give more to his 
job. There is no surer way of giving him that sense than 
to make it possible for him to share in the profits. 


“Our plan, which is a combined profit-sharing, savings 
and retirement plan, is designed to improve employer- 
employee relations and to provide old-age security for 
those who devote their time, energy and loyalty to their 
employer’s business. We think our plan is sound because 
it gives the employee a sense of ownership in the business 
and it also has the advantage of not imposing a fixed 
financial obligation on the company. Cost is incurred 
only after a reasonable rate has been earned for the stock- 
holders and after additional profits have been produced. 
A successful profit-sharing plan, in our opinion, does 
not merely provide for distributing earnings already pro- 
duced, but, rather, provides an incentive for the produc- 
tion of earnings which otherwise might never have existed.” 


I share the conviction that the profits created 
through the profit-sharing plan outweigh the amount 
that is distributed to the employees. I believe, how- 
ever, that a company going into a plan for that pur- 
pose might be fooled. A plan should be entered into 
with a friendly attitude toward employees, a general 
interest in their welfare and with appreciation of the 
part they play in the enterprise. 

Then the favorable financial results from the intro- 
duction of the plan will outweigh the cost to the 
shareholders. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company is one of the large 
companies in the country with a trusteed profit-shar- 
ing plan. I am informed that 16% of the company’s 
stock is now owned by employees. General Wood has 
often said that he has grown progressively enthusi- 
astic about the plan. He says, further, that the plan 
has been a tremendous success in Sears, but he likes 
to qualify that statement by saying that Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company has been a tremendous success. 
This is particularly pertinent because under its plan 
the entire proceeds of the trust fund are invested 
in the stock of the company. 
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My own company’s belief may be summed up as 
follows: 


“Our profit sharing plan has resulted in improving 
morale and the quantity and quality of the per- 
formance of the employees. It has helped to attract 
and hold higher caliber personnel and to reduce 
turnover. The profit-sharing plan recognizes or modi- 
fies two of the most important sources of the conflict 
between labor and capital, the distribution of in- 
come and the rigors of unemployment in the 
downward trend of the business cycle.” 


A plant-wide trusteed profit-sharing plan is not a 
panacea for industrial relations ills, but it is one very 
effective factor in a well-rounded personnel program. 

I would like to call attention to the special adapta- 
bility of such plans to medium-sized and smaller 
companies. In such companies, earnings are likely to 
fluctuate, and the fixed contributions necessary under 
a pension plan may be an unjustified expense. 

Under a profit-sharing plan, companies in profitable 
years can afford to set aside a share of the profits 
for employees on their retirement. The employees 
can accumulate a substantial fund over a period of 
years which may be used for an addition to federal 
unemployment and retirement benefits and personal 
savings. 

Plant-wide trusteed profit-sharing plans are en- 
titled to a hearing on their own record. If a study 
of their record were made by unprejudiced authori- 
ties covering employer as well as employee sentiment, 
I believe that it would result in very widespread 
adoption of plant-wide trusteed plans. 


A Yardstick for 
Executive Incentive Plans 


Lee H. Madden 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Business Research 
Corporation 


How much is a particular executive or group of 
executives worth to the company? 

How should executives be.compensated? 

Should executives share in the profits of the busi- 
ness? If so, to what extent? 


Members of boards of directors and chief execu- 
tive officers have for many years been giving con- 
sideration to these questions. 

Considerable progress has been made in recent 
years in determining more accurately: 


1. Fair and equitable salaries of executives through 
evaluation of positions. 

2. An improved formula for calculating the total com- 
pensation of executives by means of salary, sharing of 
the profits, and other employee benefits resulting in pres- 
ent or deferred cash value to the individual executive. 
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A great many executives in American industry are 
paid on the basis of a straight salary with no bonus 
or incentive arrangement of any kind. There are 
many concerns, however, in which some kind of an 
incentive compensation plan for executives is in effect. 

There is greater interest now than ever before in 
compensating executives, in addition to their salaries, 
through a practical method based upon the earnings 
of the business. 

Justice Dore, in Gallin vs. National City Bank said: 


“We have long passed the stage in which stockholders, 
who merely invest capital and leave it wholly to the 
management to earn profits, can make absolutely exclu- 
sive claim to all net earnings against those whose labor, 
skill, ability, judgment, and effort have made profits 
available. 

“The reward, however, must have reasonable relation 
to the value of the services for which it is given and 
must not be, in whole or in part, a misuse or waste of 
corporate funds.” 


There is growing recognition that salaries paid exec- 
utives during any year should be construed and 
accepted by them as adequate compensation for at- 
tainment of normal profit realization, in view of cur- 
rent conditions, and that the executives should share 
with the company in any additional net profit. 


GENERAL PURPOSES 


In general, executive incentive plans should be de- 
signed to produce extra effort in order to obtain 
results which will justify increased pay. The incentive 
is basically the same as that which impels a worker 
at the bench or lathe to put forth extra effort if he is 
being paid for results under the usual factory wage- 
incentive plan. Executives are only human and there 
is no doubt that a properly designed and well-admin- 
istered incentive plan does produce better results for 
the company and added rewards for the executives. 

Some of the purposes or objectives of executive in- 
centive plans are: 


1. To provide a means for compensating the executives 
of the company, in addition to their regular or basic sala- 
ries, for unusual and meritorious management efforts. 

2. To promote cooperative effort among executives. 

3. To encourage executives to continue with the com- 
pany and to put the company in position to compete suc- 
cessfully with other concerns for the services of executive 
personnel. 

4. To obtain greater net profits for the owners of the 
business. 


As Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. has so ably stated in the 
discussion of the General Motors 1947 proxy state- 
ment: 


“The fundamental concept (of the incentive plan) is 
that the stockholders benefit by increased earnings 
through a partnership interest with those who are in a 
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position to contribute most to the success of the business. 
“It may well be said that the important difference 
between one business and another operating in the same 
general field is the people who manage the business. 
“Administrative ability of the highest possible order 
is the best investment the stockholders can make to pro- 
tect the safety of their investment and the continuity of 
its earning power. From the standpoint of the stock- 
holders, nothing is so costly as poor management.” 


COMMON DIFFICULTIES 


Not all executive incentive plans attain these ob- 
jectives. Some of them bear evidence of very careful 
study in their preparation and are sound. Others 
apparently have been thrown together without ade- 
quate research, and have contained features which 
have led to trouble. 

There are some concerns with executive incentive 
plans where the incentive is ineffective or even detri- 
mental to the company; where cooperative effort 
within the executive group is not encouraged, and 
where the stockholders’ rights are ignored. Some of 
the rather common difficulties which may arise in 
connection with poorly designed executive incentive 
plans are: 


1. The plan may jeopardize the financial position of the 
company by shrinking an already low working capital 
and by creating an unsound cash position. 

2. The plan may pay extra compensation to executives 
even when stockholders are denied cash dividends. 

8. The plan may increase any already existing inequali- 
ties in the total compensation of executives. 

4. The plan may fail to meet the income-tax require- 
ments and the tax deduction may not be allowed. 

5. The plan may be too rigid and not subject to review 
each year and revision in the light of current conditions. 

6. The extra compensation paid executives under the 
plan may be excessive and unreasonable, and encourage 
stockholders’ suits. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


The procedure and thinking involved in the devel- 
opment of an executive incentive plan for a fairly 
representative manufacturing concern is worth con- 
sidering. 

This particular company had for many years paid 
a bonus when the board of directors felt that it was 
warranted. The officers and employees knew gener- 
ally that if profits were sufficient a bonus would be 
paid. There was no predetermined basis for the bonus 
and no formula for determining either the total 
amount that would be distributed or the amount each 
officer or employee would receive. The incentive 
effect, therefore, was rather intangible. 

The board of directors decided that it would be 
desirable to have a sound and equitable executives’ 
incentive plan submitted for consideration. A sound 
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plan must be based upon a careful analysis of the 
organization, capitalization and financial history of 
the company, its employee relations policies and prac- 
tices, its salary administration program, and other 
pertinent factors. Unless the plan is based upon care- 
ful research and developed in accordance with sound 
principles, it would be better not to have any plan 
at all. 


REVIEW OF EXECUTIVE SALARIES 


The salaries of executives should be fair and ade- 
quate, in view of all the circumstances. These salaries 
should be in line, so to speak, with the so-called mar- 
ket or going rates of pay for similar duties and 
responsibilities in other concerns and throughout the 
industry, as well as in their own proper relationship. 

Inequalities in salaries for the various positions 
should be eliminated so far as possible. Executive in- 
centive plans only tend to accentuate inequalities in 
executive salaries and cause further dissatisfaction. 

Some companies which have executive incentive 
plans have adopted a low salary basis. In our opinion, 
this is not a good policy. An incentive of this type 
can never adequately substitute for fair executive sal- 
aries, nor for other benefits, such as pensions, stock 
options, and the like. 

A preliminary step to the development of the exec- 
utive incentive plan in question was an evaluation of 
all executive positions. This has been done success- 
fully in a good many companies in somewhat the same 
manner as the evaluation of factory and office jobs, 
but with a vastly different method of job analysis 
and rating procedure. Such an executive position 
evaluation provides a sound basis for determining 
equitable salary ranges and adjusting inequities, in 
so far as may be possible. The evaluation also pro- 
vides a more ¢:: ‘tavie vasis than present salaries for 
distributing the cained incentive. 

Functions were properly allocated to the various 
organization units. Duties and responsibilities of posi- 
tions and lines of authority were clearly defined. A 
manual of the organization was then prepared and 
issued to all officers and department heads. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY 


A careful study was made of the financial history, 
including the capital structure of the company over 
the past twelve years. The first step was to prepare a 
yearly tabulation for the period, in comparative fash- 
ion, of bonuses, net earnings before income taxes, 
come taxes, net earnings after income taxes, divi- 
dends on preferred and common stock, net remaining 
in surplus after dividends, fixed financial obligations, 
adjustments to surplus, capital structure, and book 
value of common stock. 

This gave an indication of the cyclical nature of 
the business, the bonuses paid, the dividend policy, 
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the amount of earnings plowed back into the business, 
and other basic information. 


NEXT STEPS 


The levels of executive authority and responsibility 
were clearly defined in the position evaluation and in 
the study of the organization. The extent to which 
any executive, within the scope of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, could be expected to influence profits 
was determined upon. 

It was then decided to include in the plan only the 
major executives who are responsible’ for policy and 
broad programs, and the officers and department 
heads who are directly responsible to these major 
executives for carrying out these policies and pro- 
grams. 

These were the key executives to whom the chief 
executive officers were willing to disclose the financial 
results of the business currently. It was decided that 
each executive included in the plan should be able 
to compute his share of the incentive earned at the 
close of each month and relate it to his own pocket- 
book. 

If net profits and a sound cash position are the 
pre-determined standard and executives included in 
the plan do not know the financial results of the com- 
pany currently, the plan ceases to have the effect of 
an incentive and operates merely as a bonus. Minor 
executives who work under fairly close supervision 
will be included in another plan. In the development 
of this plan, standards will consist of cost reduction 
in relation to cost of sales, production, quality, and 
various other factors depending upon the duties and 
responsibilities of the individual executive. 


Group Plan 


Although consideration was given to the desirabil- 
ity of an individual executive incentive plan, the com- 
pany decided on a group plan. The main purpose of 
the group plan is to give added incentive to increased 
effort and foresight, and to promote cooperative effort 
and company spirit among the executives. 

Under the group plan, each executive included in 
the plan shares in a predetermined ratio in that por- 
tion of the total annual net profits, after taxes and 
after deductions, which, if earned and approved for 
payment by the board of directors, is allocated to the 
executives’ incentive fund. 

The portion of the annual net profit to be allocated 
to the executives’ incentive fund, if earned and as 
authorized by the board of directors, will be deter- 
mined in advance by formula. 


Bases of the Incentive 

A number of factors, such as sales and unit costs, 
were considered as bases for the incentive but were 
discarded. The sole factors common to the work of 
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all the key executives have to do with profit and 
maintenance of a sound cash position. The execu- 
tives’ incentive plan was therefore based on these 
factors. 

No plan should be adopted which would create a 
liability of the company to disburse substantial sums 
to the executive group, even if earned under the profit 
feature of the plan, if cash is not available or is needed 
to meet current or fixed obligations. As a general 
statement, contractual obligations should not be such 
that payments of cash would have to be made to 
executives if cash were not available for reasonable 
dividends to stockholders. 


The Incentive Formula 


Under this particular plan, an incentive will be 


paid, subject to the approval of the board of directors, 


only in the event that the net operating profit of the 
company, after taxes, is sufficient to provide for: (1) 
fixed financial obligations, such as maturities on term 
loan, preferred dividends, and sinking fund on pre- 
ferred stocks; and (2) an agreed percentage of the 
book value of the common stock for payment of divi- 
dends and addition to surplus. Book value of the 
common stock is defined as the stated or carrying 
value of the common stock and surplus. 

In determining the percentage of book value of the 
common stock required to provide for reasonable cash 
dividends and an adequate amount to be transferred 
to surplus to meet the capital requirements of the 
business, consideration should be given to comparable 
earning requirements of concerns within the industry 
and particularly of competitors. Each situation de- 
pends in great measure upon the type of business, 
size, risk, earnings record, dividend policy, and capital 
requirements. 

The stockholder must get a fair deal, or he is likely 
to take his grievance to court. 

After careful consideration of all factors, it was 
decided in this particular company that 10% of the 
book value of the common stock would be adequate 
to provide for reasonable cash dividends and suffi- 
cient addition to surplus to meet the capital require- 
ments and special reserves of the business in this year. 
In addition, the payment of maturities on the term 
loan and the sinking funds on the preferred stock issue 
would strengthen and further increase the common 
stock equity. The book value of common stock at the 
beginning of the year will be used for calculating the 
amount of incentive earned. 

After provision for fixed financial obligations and 
for setting aside 10% of the book value of the com- 
mon stock, it was decided that 25% of the remainder 
of the net operating profit after taxes would be allo- 
cated to the executives’ incentive fund. In a fairly 
small, very well financed company, as much as 50% 
is frequently allocated to the executives’ incentive 
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fund. In larger concerns the percentage allocation 
will be, as a general rule, considerably smaller. 

It is much more desirable to compute and pay into 
the incentive fund the percentage on earnings after 
taxes than to compute an amount before taxes which 
would give an equivalent figure after taxes. If the 
incentive is paid after taxes, the company gets the 
benefit of the tax saving on the incentive paid and 
each of the executives included in the plan can com- 
pute the amount earned currently much more easily. 

For illustrative purposes, the amount which would 
be allocated to the fund would be calculated as fol- 
lows: 


Net Profitiafter taxes. (i.05... des numiaasinlele $2,500,000 
Less: 
Fixed financial obligations 
Dividends on preferred.................. $167,700 
Sinking fund on preferred................ 250,000 
Term loam stirit ys. eerie sites = -__ 500,000 
Dota See tahis silat tet: eevies Gsrsina ete $917,700 
10% on common stock book value........ $1,042,540 $1,960,240 
Balance..... Pech RC es eS oe: $ 539,760 
250, to CEN YE LUNG essere) 8 ese eialel ase) $ 134,940 
75U torte COMPA ys care ste ee ie 404,820 


These figures, while not actual for the particular 
company, are illustrative and show the earnings re- 
quirements after taxes and deductions and before the 
calculation of the executives’ incentive to be around 
$2 million. While this figure is comparatively high 
for this company, consideration must be given to the 
comparatively large amount of fixed financial obli- 
gations which have a prior claim on earnings. Cer- 
tainly, in this particular company, 10% of book value 
of the common stock is not too high a figure for stock- 
holders to expect, and is well in line for the industry. 

After fixed financial obligations and a reasonable 
return on common stockholders’ investment, the com- 
pany would receive 75 cents for each 25 cents earned 
as incentive by the executives. In addition, the com- 
pany would gain the tax saving on the executives’ 
incentive. 


Trying It Out in Retrospect 


At this point, the financial results over the past 
twelve-year period were calculated, assuming that the 
incentive plan had been in effect, and no bonus had 
been paid to executives. 

These calculations showed the number of years in 
which an incentive would have been earned, and the 
total amount which would have been earned in each 
year. The calculations did not show what the in- 
crease in earnings through the operation of a well- 
developed incentive plan would have been nor any 
tax benefits which would have accrued to the com- 
pany. 

It must always be kept in mind that the earning 
requirement before an executives’ incentive can be 
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paia must be reasonable and equitable both for stock- 
holders and the executive group. 

As a further check it is well at this point to make 
comparison with other concerns in the same industry, 
with reference to earnings after executives’ incentive 
has been computed and paid. 


Period in Force 


The executives’ incentive plan as adopted by the 
board of directors and the stockholders extends for 
only one fiscal year. At the close of each fiscal year 
the board of directors will review the results and 
operation of the plan, and, in view of current and 
probably near term future conditions, make such 
revisions as may appear to be desirable. It will thus 
extend the plan for another year, or discontinue it. 
No changes will be made in the plan during any fiscal 
year. 


Administration 


The plan adopted should be the result of arms- 
length bargaining. No officer or employee who is to 
be included in the plan should participate in approv- 
ing or administering it. Self-dealing is one of the 
handiest levers available to stockholders for upset- 
ting an executives’ incentive plan. 

A standing committee, consisting of members of 
the board of directors not included in the plan, was 
appointed by the president immediately following the 
adoption of the plan, to serve until the next annual 
board of directors meeting. Since this is a standing 
committee, members of the board will be appointed 
to this committee at each annual meeting of the 
board. 

The president will fill vacancies in committee mem- 
bership as they occur during any year. 

The committee has full power and authority to 
administer the plan, but its decisions are reviewed 
by the board of directors. All unforeseen situations 
which arise in connection with the operation of the 
plan will be referred to this committee. 

The committee will approve the amount .earned 
under the plan as certified to by public accountants, 
and recommend to the board of directors the pay- 
ment to executives included in the fund, if in the 
best judgment of the committee the company would 
be in a sound cash position following such disburse- 
ment of funds. 

The company could be said to be in a sound cash 
position if, after paying the dividends and the incen- 
tive, there is sufficient cash: 


To purchase tax notes as required, equivalent to the 
year-end federal income tax reserve; 
To liquidate short-term borrowings at maturity; 


To liquidate accounts payable in accordance with ven- 
dors’ terms, taking all cash discounts; 


To satisfy other current financial obligations; 
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To have remaining adequate cash on hand to finance 
the day-to-day operations of the business. 


Distribution to Executives 


At this point, consideration was given to a number 
of deferred payment plans. It was finally decided that 
the fund should be distributed in cash early in the 
year following the year in which the incentive was 
earned. 

The fund will therefore be distributed annually in 
cash to executives included in the plan, following 
the determination of profits by the certified public 
accountants and as approved by the committee, and 
as authorized by the board of directors. 

No executive included in the plan will receive from 
the fund a sum in excess of 100% of his salary or base 


pay. 
Tax Problems 


A well-developed and reasonable plan, payable in 
cash, with fixed times of distribution, presents few tax 
problems. The company takes a deduction for the 
business expense and the executive includes the 
amount received as income for the period. 

In order for amounts paid under an executives’ in- 


Labor Press 


AFL Refused Space in Magazine 

The Saturday Evening Post refused William Green, presi- 
dent of the AFL, a request for equal space to answer an 
article on the Taft-Hartley Act, that appeared in an Oc- 
tober issue, according to The AFL Weekly News Service. 
The Post article was written by J. Mack Swigert, a member 
of Senator Taft’s law firm. Mr. Green claimed that because 
Mr. Swigert’s article was “biased and inaccurate” the public 
should be entitled to read labor’s side as well. 


Latimer Prepares Steelworkers’ Pension Plan 


The CIO Steelworkers have retained Murray W. Latimer 
to prepare a welfare plan in cooperation with the United 
States Steel Company, according to The CIO News. Mr. 
Latimer was research director of the recently completed 
guaranteed wage study made for President Truman. He was 
also a former chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
a member of special governmental committees, and the 
author of numerous pension systems. 


Compulsory Three-week Vacation in Norway 


The Packinghouse Worker (United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America—CIO) reports that the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment has passed a law granting a minimum three-week 


1Fyom the November labor press. 
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centive plan to be deductible for federal income-tax 
purposes in the year for which the incentive com- 
pensation is being paid (in this case it would be the 
year preceding the one in which the actual payment 
is made), three elements must be present: 


1, There must be established prior to the end of the 
year for which the compensation is being paid, a fixed 
formula for determining the method of payment, even 
though the exact amounts cannot be ascertained until the 
books are closed in the following year. This formula must 
be so established as to leave nothing open to judgment 
after the year end. 


2. There must be established before the year end, a 
definite and irrevocable liability on the part of the cor- 
poration to make payments in accordance with the estab- 
lished formula. 


8. The payments made under the plan must be reason- 
able amounts in light of the duties of the employees, and 
the time which they spend in their performance. 


If the test of reasonableness is met and the plan is 
defective with respect to either or both of the other 
two points, then the payments would be allowed as a 
deduction in the year in which they are made, rather 
than in the year for which the compensation is being 
paid. 


Highlights’ 


annual paid vacation to every worker. The publication 
states that “the law was passed under the sponsorship of 
Norway’s labor government leaders despite a severe labor 
shortage.” 


Financial Unions Merge 


The Independent Association of Bond Clerks has merged 
with the United Financial Employees, Local 215, Office 
Employees International Union (AFL). This merger helps 
strengthen the potentialities of the OEIU in the Wall 
Street financial area, according to The Office Worker. 


Dollars Needed for Union Shop Elections 


An estimated $4,000,000 in federal funds will be needed 
next year by the NLRB to conduct union shop elections, 
according to The Machinist (International Association of 
Machinists—independent). These elections must be held 
in every unionized plant before the signing of a union- 
security agreement. The publication claims that the IAM 
has won all its union-shop elections so far by a majority 
of about four to one. 


New Research Organization Set Up 


A new research organization, known as the Public Affairs 
Institute, has been established in Washington by the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen. The T'rainmen News (Brother- 
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hood of Railroad Trainmen—independent) states that 
Dewey Anderson, an economist, will head the new organiz- 
ation which is expected to compete with the Brookings In- 
stitution. The article also says that other national labor 
and liberal groups have expressed a desire to participate 
in this “nonprofit, nonpartisan, fact-finding organization” 
which will specialize in labor-management relations and 
other national economic and social problems. 


Defining the Issue 


The important issue for unions to decide is whether 
it will be good for them to use the NLRB under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, according to Lee Pressman in an article in 
The Union (Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union—CIO) . 
Mr. Pressman claims that this issue has been sidetracked. 
When it seemed that unions were not going to comply with 
the law, he says, the question of whether union officers were 
signing noncommunist affidavits to prove they were not 
communists was substituted for the true issue of whether 
NLRB machinery could be useful to unions under the new 
conditions. 


Textile Pay Differential Ended in South 


The wage differential between northern and southern 
CIO Textile workers has been ended, according to The CIO 
News. The elimination of the differential resulted from re- 
gion-wide negotiations for the South that just managed to 
head off an impending strike. The wage pattern for the 
southern agreement was set by the Dan River Mills, the 
publication says, and within a short time all mills, both 
organized and unorganized, had fallen into line. 


CIO Blames High Prices on Profits 


The rise in prices which has occurred since the removal 
of OPA controls is not primarily owing to higher wages 
but to increased profits, according to the CIO Economic 
Outlook. In an article on economic trends, it states that 
industry has increased prices far more than the amount 
necessitated by higher wage costs and that as a result 
profits have risen to their highest peak. 


Union Wins Decertification Test 


A local of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CIO) won the first decertification election to be held 
in the New York area. A group of artists and sculptors of 
the Staples-Smith Display Company requested that the 
NLRB withdraw bargaining rights from the local union 
on the basis that it no longer represented a majority of the 
employees. The result of the election was: 38 votes for 
the union, 33 against the union and 4 ballots challenged. 
(The Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employee.) 


Union Recognized without Election 


The Textile Workers Union was granted recognition by 
the Whitfield Spinning Company of Dalton, Georgia, after 
a check of membership cards revealed that over two thirds 
of the workers belonged to the union. Teatile Labor (Textile 
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Workers Union of America—CIO) says that this is the 
first time that a Georgia employer has recognized a union 
without requiring an NLRB election. 


Labor Briefs 


in England, the Iron and Steel Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation has signed an agreement with six unions insuring a 
guaranteed weekly wage to their members, according to 
the AUA Report (Associated Unions of America). . . . The 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers (CIO) pre- 
sented $5,000 to the University of Pennsylvania for use 
in impartial research relating to the improvement of indus- 
trial relations. The Wilmington Labor Herald (AFL)... . 
The Union Reporter (AFL Meat Workers Union) reports 
that a $4,000 law school scholarship has been set up by 
Local 770 for members of the Retail Clerks International 
Association (AFL)... . A news analysis program is now 
being sponsored over the ABC network by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (independent).UE News (CIO). 


JANICE F, PACHNER 
Management Research Division 


Management Reading 


‘*Patterns of Union-Management Relations’’—An analysis 
of the labor-management relations and procedures in Gen- 
eral Motors and Studebaker. The analyses are prepared 
as separate case histories and are based upon material and 
information obtained through the “complete cooperation” 
of the executives and labor leaders involved. By Frederick 
H. Harbison and Robert Dubin. Science Research Asso- 


ciates. 


Polling Employees—A two-part article by the Director of 
Human Relations, ATF, Inc., covering some of the pitfalls 
and proven techniques in employee attitude surveys. By 
B. F. McClancy, “Supervision,” November, December, 
1947, 


Twenty-one Steps for Obtaining Opinions and Facts 
from Employees—The twenty-one steps actually pertain 
to a suggested procedure for preparing and administering 
an employee attitude survey. Printers’ Ink, November 28, 
1947, 


Making and keeping the foreman a part of management 
—A description of the 8-step program developed at the 
Armstrong Cork Company to tie the foreman closer to top 
management. By T. G. Newton, Personnel Journal, 
December, 1947, pp. 210-217. 


65% of the men we hire now stick and succeed—The 
president of The Todd Company, Inc. tells how his organi- 
zation proceeded to triple the percentage of new salesmen 
making good through a comprehensive selection program 
involving the use of a standardized interview form, psy- 
chological tests, supervisors’ ratings and a periodic recheck- 


ing program. By George L. Todd, Sales Management, 
December 1, 1947, page 99. 
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Consumers’ Price Rise 
Slowed 


UOTED retail prices of consumers’ goods and 

services customarily purchased by moderate- 
income families continued to increase in October but 
at a slower rate than in recent months. THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarn’s consumers’ price index reached 130.9 
(1923=100) in October, but was only 0.5% higher 
than in the previous month. From September, 1946, 
(the nearest month to October for which data were 
available) to October of this year, the rise was 14.1%. 
Currently, the index is 6.8% higher than the post- 
World War I peak of 123.1 which occurred in June, 
1920. 

Food prices declined 0.6% between September and 
October, thus partially offsetting the rises which oc- 
curred in all other principal budgetary groups. Meats, 
butter and eggs showed the most consistent down- 
ward movement. Other items which were lower in 
price were sweet potatoes, lettuce, canned peaches 
and canned tomatoes. 

Rents were surveyed in October for the first time 
since June. The fact that many renters are accepting 
the permissible 15% rent increase is reflected by the 
3.8% advance in the housing index. At 94.5 (1923= 
100), the index showed the first increase since Octo- 
ber, 1944, and was the highest recorded since March, 
1928. Clothing prices rose 0.5% and sundries, 0.7%. 
Fuel and light costs increased 0.6%, almost entirely 
because of higher prices for heating fuels; gas showed 
no change and electricity rates advanced only frac- 
tionally. 


FEWER CITIES SURVEYED 


With this report for October, the number of cities 
surveyed each month has been reduced from 66 to 62. 
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The cities for which the indexes were discontinued as 
of September, 1947, are Front Royal, Va.; Lewistown, 
Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; and Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Between September and October, consumers’ prices 
rose in fifty-one of the sixty-two cities surveyed, re- 
mained unchanged in three and declined in eight. The 
increases ranged all the way from 0.1% in seven 
cities to 1.9% in Birmingham. The declines ranged 
from 0.1% in Baltimore, Fall River and Providence 
to 1.1% in Wilmington. Muskegon, Philadelphia and 
Trenton showed no change. 

Over the September, 1946, to October, 1947, period 
all cities showed rises in consumers’ prices, as might 
be expected. Chicago led with a 17.9% rise, closely 
followed by 17.8% in Richmond and 17.6% in Louis- 
ville. The smallest change was the 11.0% increase in 
Fall River. 

Rosert A. SAYRE 
Statistical Division 


Consumers’ Price Index 
Source: Taz ConFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted . 
Date Average of Food Housing! 
All Items 


Total 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1946 September........| 114.7 131.4a 
December........ 123.2 149.3 91. 


Annual average*} 113.2 127.7 91.0 99.2 

1947 ‘March. <...> 030. 1 124.8 152.3 91.0 108.2 

PUNCH 125.4 153.3 91.0 107.2 

Julyseo cee sss 126.6 155.8 91.0 107.2 

AN GUSUin 5 2isj0m< 9 « 128,2 159.46 91.0 107.6 
September........ 164.6r 0 
163.6 5 


Clothing 


Men’s Women’s 


Fuel and Light 


Purchasing 
Sundries Value of 
Dollar 


Total? Electricity Gas 


Percentage Changes 


+3.8 +0.5 


. 1947 to Oct. 1947.. -0.6 
Sept, 1940 to Oc +3.8 +9.2 


| +1.5 | 
Sept. 1946 to Oct. 1947..| +14.1 +24.5 


{1Rents surveyed Oct. 15 and Dev. 15, Se survey June 15. 
Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


+0.6 +0.4 +0.6 +0.1 
+12.2 +5.5 +7.2 0.1 
aBased on food prices for September 16, 1946. 
bBased on food prices for August 13, 1947. 
tAverage of four quarterly indexes. rRevised 


0 +0.7 0.5 
+0.5 +8.8 -12.4 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Tae Conrgsrence BoarpD | aera 
: indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. she 
pe tape tice consumers’ aa in car oily, changes may compared those for cities. 
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Fuel and light........ F F : f 
Housefurnishings..... 158.4 : : i : 
Sundries.2 20st aous 137.6 ; ; A 
Weighted Total..... 159.4 : : ; : Weighted Total....| 158.3 
Birmingham Dallas 
Food. eas ees 223.3 222.3 182.7 +0:.4 | "22.2 | Foods. 2.22 ssn ess 208.1 204.4 +1.8 | +28.1 
Housing!) siete: Eye? 105.7 105.7 } +10.9 | +10.9 | Housing!............ 105.6 105 0 0 
Clothing iysins.ctsc6s,0<t0.< 153.6 153.0 140.2 +0.4 +9.6 | Clothing. oe ee eeeeeee 154.4 153 +0.8 | +12.6 
Fuel and light........ 121.8} 121.8] 110.9 0 +9.4 | Fuel and light....... 89.1 89 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 151.6 | 150.8] 127.0 +0.5 | +19.4 | Housefurnishings 149.9} 146 +2.0} +10.9 
Sundries: We as es 129.5 197.7 121.0 +1.4 +7.0 | Sundries............ 138.1 187.6 +0.4 +5:3 
Weighted Total..... 158.1 155.2 | 1388.8 +1.9 | +14.3 Weighted Total 3 +1.0 +13.0 
Dayton 
este ee Food.a legis iscski as -1.1 | +25.9 
Se spite mer: Housing!............ 44.5] +5.0 
ING vorpsigictciceeee Clothing. =<..c.s.46-- +0.7 | +10.2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +2.8 | +18.5 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries............. Sundries. .054).5< 06 «5 
Weighted Total..... 
Bridgeport 
Foodso reece ecot ro. 199.4 199.0r} 161.2) +0.2 | +28.7 ] Food............... 
Housing!...........+. 107.8} 106.5} 106.5] +1.2] +1.2 | Housing!............ 
Clothing ioe ineccics oy 144.5 | 143.6r] 184.4] +0.6] +7.5 ] Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 183.3 | 182.8} 180.4] +0.4] +2.2 | Fuel and light....... 
ousefurnishings..... 147.2 | 145.9] 129.7 
Mela anaiasicieiee 6 160.4 160.0 141.8 ewieik ene: Ciel hi 
aaa 139.3 
panocanet sca sae: ; 9 | 168.4] -1.5 | 4298.1] Pood............... .4| 207.27] 160.3 
House roves ss» 119.1} 112.8] 112.8 +6.1 | Housing®............ 105.3 | 105.8 +0.6 
Gothing, se ssegesonee 146.5 | 146.0] 186.2 +7.6 | Clothing............ 160.1] 149.9 +7.4 
Fuel and light........ 128.1] 126.9] 118.8 +7.8 | Fuel and light....... 187.6 | 123.0 +13.6 
Housefurnishings rate 157.9 | 157.0] 138.8 +18.8 | Housefurnishings.... 154.9 | 185.0 +15.6 
Sundries............. 188.9 | 188.7] 129.8 +7.0 | Sundries............ 187.7 125.5 +10.1 
Weighted Total..... 160.1 159.6 138.9 +15.38 134.4 
Chattanooga 
Food. Seempceiecee’s ts 227.9 227.7 187.2 pOrk | +2). Tilt Foodscaice. ese ces i 
Housing! nave tan aiacrnere 103.7 103.7 108.7 0 0 mg mecece 5 
Clothing. wetter eeeees 150.0 149.3 188.3 +0.5 +8.5 IAPS taversaporaat ck ; ; 
Fuel and light........ 123.9 | 1283.9] 107.0 O | +15.8 | Fuel and light....... 135.3 118.8] +2.4| +14.4 
ousefurnishings. .... 139.8 | 187.47] 182.9] +1.4] +4.8 | Housefurnishings....] 154.1 136.1 +1.0 | +18.2 
Sundries iiveecscuners 130.6 129.6 116.8 +0.8 | +11.8 | Sundries............ 151.9 187.9 +0.4 | +10.2 
Weighted Total. .... 157.5 156.97} 138.1 +0.4 | +14.0 Weighted Total.... 160.5 140.2 +0.9 | +14.5 
Rents surveyed October 15, next survey December 15, previous survey June 15, rRevised, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tom Conrmrence Boarp 


= liadex Wemkers : - 
rt | Changes Jan., 1089 =100 | ieee 

Y Crrr Pe =) Ar 

| Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1946 | Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1946 

to ti Oct. 1947 i b 

as Sere eee ee | Get toar Oct. 1947 ee ee ee eee, Pruner | ceeeaase Oct. 1047 Oct. 1947 

Duluth Kansas City, Mo. errs oe 
Foodtaaet diet Bo, 165.9} -0.7| +24.8] Food............... 202.4] 201.9] 158.4] +0.2] 497.8 
Hensing ume... sobs 100.2 | +1.7] +1.7 | Housing!............ 108.4] 105.6] 105.5) +2.7] +2.7 
Clothin wets eeeeeees 147.8 +0.2 +8.7 | Clothing............ 156.6 155.7r} 140.9} +0.6] +11.1 
Fuel and light Soar te 115.1 +0.5 | +18.1 } Fuel and light....... 111.5 | 111.7%r} 118.1 0.2 -5.6 
Housefurnishings Pe d 3 148.8 +8.5 | +12.0 | Housefurnishings....} 141.0] 139.9] 125.9] +0.8]| +12.0 
Sundries, Se, . 35262 : ; ; j : Sundries..........'.. 141.3 140.7 133.8} +0.4 +5.6 
a8 : Weighted Total....| 153.0 | 152.37] 185.6) +0.6 | +12.9 

Lansing el 

erties sis cae ccs e BOO ss fete eres a3 238.8 237.8 196.0 +0.4 | +21.8 

MG aes wes ch ees : (2.1 Housing’ wia.. eee: 102.1 98.0 98.0 +4.2] +4.2 
Clothing. este eee ee ees 169.8 0 +10.0 | Clothing............ 149.3 147.9 135.9 +0.9 +9.9 
Fuel and light Sheets Sere 188.4 +2.1 +8.9 | Fuel and light....... 128.7 127.1 110.2 +1.8 | +16.8 
Housefurnishings ees 152.8 +0.7 +9.6 | Housefurnishings....} 161.6 | 159.17) 143.4 +1.6 | +12.7 
SSUNGLIORS Sheree aad os s} 161.5 Sundries. 2245.2... 148.5 147.6 188.7 +0.6 |} +11.1 


———_—_—|_ oe Ohhh eee ee | ee | ee | fj | — 


Fall River 

NOOU ct cites nds oe 194.5 195.8 165.0 OFS | PPL FOP BOOd a hisinsne ce cisteretess 4 : 
Housingt ste. J. 3 104.8] 104.8] 104.3 0 ‘ieeent. | Housing 99.5. 07 <4 2 0 
Clothing) Wie. «ie 160.9 160.2r| 147.3 +0.4 +9.2 | Clothing............ 148.9 182.5 +0.5 +8.6 
Fuel and light........ 129.4 129.4 121.9 0 +6.2 | Fuel and light....... 93.4 93.4 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 184.7] 184.4r] 127.8 +0.2 +5.4 | Housefurnishings....] 141.6 197.2 +1.4] +11.3 
SiHNUTICS. eek Sess bes 139.0 188.8r| 128.0 +0.5 +8.6 | Sundries........3... 136.9 128.0 +0.4 +7.0 

Weighted Total..... 152.9 153.0 187.8 0.1 

Grand Rapids 
BOOUs recess. oe eee 214.5 215.4 172.3 -0.4 ‘ sete e econ eeeeee ‘ +381.6 
Housing. os cc ose ves 106.5 106.5 106.5 0 0 NY swe eevee tee ‘ +0.8 
Clothingw®. ee... use 154.6 152.8 145.3 +1.2 +6.4 | Clothing. eevee eee ees 149.0 149 .2r +8.7 
Fuel and light........ 142.4 139.9 118.0 +1.8 | +20.7 | Fuel and light Pe ae oe 145.0 143.8 +21.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 163.6 | 159.2] 155.0] +2.8| +5.5 | Housefurnishings....) 168.4 | 160.87 +13.9 
Sundries: 360 oan swe 146.2] 144.8] 130.6 Sundries 00s... 88: 142.2 ; 


sere een e ea eee 


Clothing)... <u ees 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
SundFies: gos oe os sis. 6s 


Weighted Total..... 


5 i are: Ra | 5 , 
RAS dete? 9 
‘hee a 150.8 | 149.47 Sees 
Fuel and light........ 81.8 81.8 el and light....... : 
Tictecturnichiags to A 140.4 | 189.57 +0.6 | +17.7 | Housefurnishings....} 153 152.47] 186. +0.5 | +12.0 
Sundries pra os © 137.0 185.7 +1.0 +8.8 | Sundries............ 128 123.4 119. +0.2 +8.38 
Weighted Total..... 152.2 | 150.5 4+1.1| +13.9 | Weighted Total 156.5 | 155.4r| 188.9] +0.7 | +12.7 
4] 172.0] +1,2 |] +27.3 | Food,...........6.- 2 
on LI iy COO OF Housings... 62s cece He 
; Clothing aris acts ajeral's a) : 
f Fuel and light....... 125.2 ; 
; Housefurnishings....| 165.4 , é 
: Sundries....... eee 136.2 +1.5| +7.0 
} : Weighted Total.... 


Minneapolis 

Foods; tathstiesctaont 226.1 927.7 181.9 -0.7 | +24.3 
i : : ‘ : Housing'...........- 108.1 108.7 | 108.7 +4.2 ie: 
De hoes a acates | 1465. 144. 134. +0.8 +8.7 | Clothing. vee eee eens 159.8 158.8r} 148.0 +0.9 | +11.7 
Fal ard igght ee 133.4 | 182.9] 117.3} +0.4 | +13.7] Fuel and light....... 121.9| 121.0] 109.8} +0.7] +11.0 
Housefurnishings..... 152.5 | 150.0r] 187.0 +1:7'| +11.8 Housefurnishings . ...| 156.9] 157.0] 188.8 0.1 | +13.4 
Sundries: .. 22... 143.5 | 148.8] 1387.2} +0.1 | +4.6 | Sundries............ 144.5] 144.8] 128.9]) +0.1 |. +12.1 
Weighted Total..... 161.8 | 159.6 | 148.6] +1.1 | +12.8 Weighted Total....| 162.6 | 162.0 | 140.5 ]} +0.4 | +15.7 

1Rents surveyed October 15, next survey December 15, previous survey June 15. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: TH CONFERENCE BoarpD 


: indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
pa hic tec consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers ‘ 
fae 108 100 1Cuage: Jan., 1989 =100 anges 
Crrr Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1946 Crr Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1946 
wate wel bas aves | heen Cte to Oct, 1947 | Oct. 1947 
Muskegon 
Foods+ .ccticteles «ve steis 251.8 | 2538.1 199.9 0.5 ee sete eeeeeeeees F ; : re iy x 
bngh hse heads dst 115.2] 115.2] 115.2 0 ye eae 2S, : ; 
Clothing. At Ee 146.4] 145.5] 139.0] +0.6] +5.3 ee Ts: 41.5 | +10.7 
Fuel and light........ 146.0 | 144.3] 126.2) +1.2 | +15.7 | Fuel and light....... ey mere 
Housefurnishings..... 139.2 | 139.1 | 126.6 |} +0.1 | +10.0 | Housefurnishings. ... . : ae ie 
Sundries.........+--- 139.0 | 188.6 | 129.5) +0.8] +7.8 | Sundries............ ] : ; +0. +3. 
Weighted Total..... LOTT ACT. 7 147.2 0 +13.9 


ing 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries} J24</ 22s. 


os 
ee 


see eee eee eee 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. . .. 
Sondrie@.5.c6...02 4 


eee reece ccccese 
a? 


i 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. . . . 
Sundries 5.25... 5 


Sundries.........++++ 140.3] 139.0] 129.9 +0.9| +8. 


mre eae TS 229.8] 175.8) 40.5] +81.4 

LT eee 188.1 188.1 +1.2 +1.2 
Clothing. Rafe svevacaiy ale. © 148.7 | 139.8 +0.3 +6.7 
Fuel and light. oem ake 130.6 | 118.7 +8.0 | +13.3 
Housefurnishings. ae f 158.0 | 188.3 +1.6 | +16.1 
Sundries.é fous Sue 138.6 126.3 +2.6 | +12.6 
Weighted Total. ... +1.3 | +17.2 


Sacramento 
Hoods... Baeternh ok ‘ 
Housing’, J.0...08<.. 
Clothing.« 25... 4d); 
Fuel and light...... . 
Housefurnishings. .. . 
SUNAFION F aiceccrrcl.4 


eee sere ereseene 


ae oy 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light... .. . sty 

Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings... . 2 4 LIS 0 

Sundries, (05h 4 veto! Sundries............ j i | ; +6.5 
Weighted Total..... —_— Aa ree 


Rents surveyed October 15, next survey December 15, previous survey June 15. rRevised, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tum Conrmrence Boarp 


Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 


Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 


Crrr Crrr Sept. 1947 | Se; 
Oct. 1947 | Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1946 Oct. 1947 | Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1946 rh Ki apheees 
Oct. 1947 | Oct. 1947 
St. Paul Toledo =| ——$<— | ———_ | —_——. 
Food........ 220.8 221.2 +28.1 1 Food 217.9 217.9 171.8 0 
renee Me pees Di Foodee 27 ee | 917. ; 427.2 
Housing! siosialee ater tas wae 104.9 100.9 “-4.0.,) Housingti ieee vies 113.1 113.1 113.1 0 0 
Rl igeereec tenses 147.5 | 145.0r +12.8 | Clothings......0..0.+. 152.2} 152.17) 144.0]) 40.1] +465.7 
Fuel and light. spdoons (9125.4 124.7 +11.2 | Fuel and light ac. -| 184.1 130.4 116.1 +2.8 | +16.5 
Housefurnishings... .. 169.5 | 165.6 +20.9 | Housefurnishings....| 144.2 | 143.77] 133.8]/ +0.3] +7.8 
Sundries seen ein crests 188.0 | 187.4 Sundries............ 148.2] 146.6 | 185.9} +41.1 +9.1 
Nirrats 2 Weighted Total....| 162.5 161.7r} 141.9 +0.5 | +14.5 


Wausau, Wis. 


2 Food 2 osesine. v 226.6 
9 Housing!............ 102.7 | 102.7] 102.7 0 0 
; 1] 40.8] +9.4] Clothing............ 173.1] 172.7] 158.4] 40.2] +9.3 
Fuel and light...... .. 90.4} 90.4] 85.3 0 | +6.0] Fuel and light.......] 182.2] 131.1] 115.7] +0.8| +143 
Housefurnishings... .. 154.3 | 151.87] 183.5 | +1.6 | +15.6 | Housefurnishings....| 144.9 | 144.7] 132.9]) +40.1| +9.0 
Sundremee- hse .c.. 148.6} 143.0 2 Sundries. 2? 33 Js... te 185.4} 181.9] 125.8 : 


-————]—| | —“— — |__| _____ - ee | | | | 


eee Soe : 153.0%] 141. 


Seattle Wilmington, Del. 
Roods.2.. wats sis Se Ring 215.0 214.9 171.4 a “20.4 | Rood scat. eee eek 195.8 202 .2 167.2 -3.2 | 417.1 
Housings ess. Gud 113.0 | 106.5 | 106.5] +6.1] +6.1 }| Housing!............ 106.4 | 104.9] 104.9) 41.4] 41.4 
Clothing... 00.0. 145.7} 143.9] 185.1) +1.8] +7.8 ] Clothing............ 161.2 | 158.7r] 143.2] +1.6] +12.6 
Fuel and light........ 124.9} 124.4] 114.1] 40.4] +9.5 | Fuel and light.......] 117.5] 117.1] 111.9] 40.3] +5.0 
Housefurnishings... . . 159.9 158.6 133.6 +0.8 | +19.7 | Housefurnishings....| 160.3 159.57} 1381.9 +0.5 | 421.5 
SUMOnION se ce oc aks «Sc 138.9 138.8 129.9 +0.1 =1-0..9)]| Sundries... .a..)20 80 127.5 127.6 119.6 0.1 +6.6 
Weighted Total +14.7 Weighted Total....| 153.3 155.0r| 137.0 -1.1} +11.9 
Spokane Youngstown 
O00 nic cee ck aes 3s ‘ 204.0r) 173.3 : “FL 7.31) Moods?! ... scideetaiee » 215.8 | 218.9r| 182.2 -1.4 | +18.4 
Housinetes oc ols ies 3 102.0 102.0 : eecO) MHOUSINg yn. osc aeiac. 106.7 105.6 105.6 +1.0 +1.0: 
Glothing-/. G20.5 «sn .8 | 144.0] 181.1 .6 | +10.5 | Clothing............ 167.9] 167.67} 151.9]/ +0.2 | +10.5 
Fuel and light........ ; 143.9 136.3 : +5.7 | Fuel and light.......] 126.5 124.8 118.2, 41.4 | 411.7 
Housefurnishings : 136.5 | 182.7 : +10.2 | Housefurnishings....| 157.1] 155.2r)} 144.6) 41.2] 48.6 
Sandries.¢. 0.205. .¢ : 135.1 124.8 : 0-4 [i Sundriesha. see e+e 133.5 1SSe1 118.5 +0.3 | +12.7 
Weighted Total "8 | 153.7r| 138.8 4 | +11.2] Weighted Total...) 158.8 | 158.6 | 140.4) 0.2 | +12.7 
Syracuse 
Moods? Ah Mee caeet he 213.4 214.3 168.2 0.4 | +26.9 
Housmetc... ccs «=. 116.3 116.3 116.3 0 0 ‘ 
Clothing 256. cp 0sisi0 155.2 154.6 142.0 +0.4 +9.3 1Rents surveyed October 15, next survey December 15, previous survey June 13.. 
Fuel and light........} 188.0 137.8 130.8 +0.1 +5.5 a. Less than 0.1%. rRevised. 
Housefurnishings. .... 158.0 | 156.8} 142.1 +0.8 | +11.2 
Sumndresiy og cc sera. 5s' 131.9 4351 119.6 +0.6 | +10.3 


Weighted Total..... 156.4 | 156.3 | 137.2 +0.1{ +14.0 . 
Saaaaanini nN RIN IO SEE | SEES SO 


Welcktel Total Fuel and Light | Housefurnishings 


Bellefonte, Pa. 
Evansvill e, Ind 


Joliet. UI127. esa. cer 
Trenton, N. J....... 
Rents surveyed October 15, next survey December 15, previous survey June 15, 


Includes Lockport and Rockdale. .a. Not available. 
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December, 1947 


Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


CTOBER was the twentieth consecutive month 

in which hourly earnings of production workers 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries touched a 
new peak level. Actual and real weekly earnings also 
rose from September to October, but real hourly earn- 
ings declined. The length of the work week was in- 
creased, and employment, man hours and payrolls all 
expanded over the month. Wage-rate increases re- 
ported in this monthly survey were unimportant, 
averaging only 0.1% for all workers. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 

Hourly earnings rose only 0.2% between September 
and October, the smallest increase since last October. 
This, the twenty-fourth consecutive monthly increase, 
brought the average to $1,386—28.5% above the level 
of October, 1945, the low point of the short postwar 
slump. But real hourly earnings, the measure of ac- 
tual earnings adjusted for changes in the consumers’ 
price index in terms of 1923 dollars, have not followed 
the rise in the actual earnings. They reached their 
highest point in June, 1946, and in October, 1947, 
were 3.6% below this peak. In the four months be- 
tween: June and October of this year they have de- 
clined each month, the total drop amounting to 1.5%. 

Over longer periods of time, marked contrasts 
are shown in the changes in actual and real hourly 
earnings. Since August, 1939, the last month before 
the start of the war, actual earnings have risen 92.5%, 
real earnings only 23.5%. The rises between January, 
1941, the base date of the Little Steel formula, and 
this October, are 82.67% and 20.0%, respectively. 

Weekly earnings were also at a new peak level 
in October, after rising 1.1% from September. Weekly 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Source: Toa Conrrrencn Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


60 
1929 1935 1940 1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoaRD 


25 Manufacturing Industries 
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> 
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earnings, unlike the hourly average, have not reached 
a new peak each month of this year, although they 
have surpassed their wartime high every month. The 
October average of $56.59 was 11.0% above the war 
peak of March, 1945. Real weekly earhings also 
reached their wartime peak in March, 1945, but, un- 
like actual earnings, they have not even attained that 
high point again since that month, much less sur- 
passed it. By this October, they were 10.6% lower 
than in March, 1945. They were 0.6% greater than 
in September, however, and 4.2% above the level of 
October, 1946. 

Comparisons with earlier months show that actual 
weekly earnings have risen 107.4% since August, 1939, 
and real earnings only 33.1%. The corresponding in- 
creases since January, 1941, are 84.9% and 21.5%. 


HOURS AND MAN HOURS 


The work week was lengthened 0.3 hours, or 
0.7%, between September and October. This, added 
to the increase in the previous month, made working 
hours in October more than an hour longer than those 
of July and August. Except for these two summer 
months, hours have not shown much variation in the 
last year, the average for this October being only 
0.4 hour, or 1.0%, greater than that of October, 1946. 
Although the change in hours from September to 
October for the composite of the twenty-five indus- 
tries was small, the individual industries showed much 
larger changes. These ranged from a drop of 14 
hours in the silk and rayon industry to an increase 
of 2.3 hours in iron and steel. 

From September to October, total man hours rose 
1.0% and from October, 1946, to this October, the 
rise has been 4.8%. While this latest month’s index 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1928 =100 


Date 
Payrolls 


Coo | | - | | | | | 
OS | | | — 


1946 October........ 
November.......... cae 
December 938.1 
1947 January............ 
Februaryé 5.....00%. : 5 ee 
ieee 40.6 82.5 252 .2 
Kin otbiatet Od lateie ewes 40.5 82.3 255.1 
Boel sae oii 40.4 82.1 257.8 
Jineeecr 40.3 81.9 259.8 
Duly Pa Meee $9.7 80.7 
252.9 
LACE GT Re yee ae 89.7 80.7 257.4 
September.......... 40.5r 82.3 268. 3r 
Dern MAT. a 40.8 82.9 272.0 
See footnotes on page 408 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, OCTOBER, 1947 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings in Dollara« Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpustTRY 
Oct. Sept. 
A oricultural tmplem ents scccc,une csiciorss ees blocs 1: : 4 40.3 
Automobile mes wer seis Moat ciac.sciwde oe dee vcweies 1. ; 5 40.4 
OOL BI BNOO ele = ois sans s leralovea cies. ceidie Rore.s ates wes ate : 6 40.5 
Kerr ice ee ee ee en oh siete ahetre cae eters eres ales ; 4 40.3 
RAYON Producing icachia cee sav sees eee ves oes ss 1. 3 2 40.2 
Cotton—— North emescnder. teeta secu. cree ch tee ie A 40.7 ak 42.0 
Electrical manufacturing..................esseseeeees 1. ; or eS 40.3 
Furniture’... . ee ee eee Ay : Or 6 41.6 
Honareryrandknit poodss.... actos ss atertdsos's aigleie 6 o-e olers als ; 39.5 2 41.2 
VERT TS ee thee co Gyreage a See Sein ey nee eng any py oe 1. 6 38.3 6 40.4 
Leather ae LTH. LEY: ethane = 2 ea a ea ls 6 41.7 2 42.0 
Eumber and: maillworkarcete cs acs 6 os cages ds oe sires oy se 1: 0 42.3 5 41.4 
Meat packing.............2..ceeeseeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 1. 2 43.9 5 40.3 
Le Vine rte Ip el leet ny ala aot ime aay. Sai nr 1. 4 40.6 6 41.5 
Learnt brains Sere Sane ne See eee OEP eae 1 0 44.3 6 41.6 
Paper products tee ep eae eye clean ore seopoig oe ass! erasers desi 1 8 41.9 3 42.3 
Prinitinig—-DOOk ANC GOU.. Sapte = 2 5'sie tinis'o ale gees’ = 6 ey0ie)- 17 3 42.5 3 41.3 
Printing—news and magazine..........-..-..seeeeeees Ue .6 41.6 9 39.9 
Rea re icretters eee ea veces SAR oo ears 0 © See cal separa] lowes o.8058, 048 i 2 $8.1 A 38.1 
eR ubber tires And tubese. ces © se be ois ve vis eierelos wio 6:8 1. AY 37.6 8 $7.5 
2e Other rubper products! .c.5cl. sale ects - ol galactose 1 il 39.0 5 39.2 
Silk’ and PaVOM et cripudeal maa © mais ots footw acter $000 om iby 4 42.8 a7) 40.7 
VW CRO ete tetera rete ars eae dhs «ais ava: sw esere Go nLb'eKe oi mialienwcou8, os ie 2 41.4 ) 41.0 
1, Woolen and worsted goods............s.seeeeee8% He 8 41.5 7 41.4 
2. Other woolen products®............00ecececseeecs Le 1 41.2 6 40.5 
Foundries and machine shops.........-...++++ee+ee008 Le .6 Sr 9 40.9r 
EMR OUNCLIOS eesti Nt a> arta telegeriaais ote el ereseve owas 1, a) or 5 40.4 
2. Machines and machine tools..............+0+++00> 1. 8 Ur 0 41.1 
8. Heavy equipment.................sceesereesrees ibe 9 Ar 5 41.6r 
4. Hardware and small parts...........-..++eeeeeee> : ale 8 39.7 6 | 40.9 
Beet her: rOguces es catetrests ratte siete le ie ele isle la oe eicielniaisia\s : il. : 8 39.6 | 40.7 | 40.7 
@5 INDUSTRIMS...........-+---+- ee 1 8 40. 9 40.8r 
(OF Ly a ton GAO Set Do 5 BODO SE UOCOCICS GROOOODIO Er ac 1 1 40. 40.0 
Petroleum refining. ...<.....-...cccsccsccersscseeeces 1 _ 89.6 | 40.0 | 40.2 | 40.2 | 
QILINDUBTRIDG) a divieleiss vlc llsie 3 ale bie eisisisisieieleleee sive see's 1 8 | 40.5r | 40.9 40.8 5 
i ie Oa Re ee ee eta Ses 1 0 40.2 
Shipbuilding erste eee sect ecles evel cncte sens 1 39.4 40.2 


See footnotes on page 408, 
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was somewhat higher than the months immediately 
following the end of the war, it was lower than at 
any time from September, 1941, through July, 1945. 
It was 25.7% less than in October and November, 
1943, when the peak occurred. Since August, 1939, 
however, total man hours have been increased 61.17%. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Employment in October was 0.2% greater than 
in September and 3.8% greater than the previous 
October. It has recovered considerably from the 
slump caused by the ending of the war, and wa: 
23.2% larger in October than in September, 1945. But 
the number of production workers employed this 
October was still 17.1% less than during the peak of 
October-November, 1943, although it was 49.6% 
greater than in August, 1939. 

None of the individual industries reported any con- 
siderable change in employment over the month. The 
largest increase was 3.1% in book and job printing, 
and the sharpest decline was 2.2% in the automobile 
industry. Of the remaining twenty-three industries, 
fourteen showed increases in employment and nine 
showed decreases, from September to October. 


December, 1947 


A further 1.4% increase in payrolls between Sep- 
tember and October brought this index to 272.0 
(1923=100), only 1.8% below the highest point ever 
reached by this series, which was in November, 1943. 
Since the beginning of 1946, payrolls have declined in 
only four months, and two of these were the result 
of the large strikes in January and February, 1946. 
This latest index was exceeded only by those of Sep- 
tember, 1943, through March, 1944. It was more than 
twice that of the boom year 1929, and three times 
that of August, 1939, before the start of the war. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 

Although total employment in cement plants was 
practically unchanged between September and Oc- 
tober, the number of unskilled workers increased and 
the number of skilled decreased. Hourly earnings for 
both groups were lower in October than in the pre- 
vious month and the work week was shortened in 
both cases. As a result, weekly earnings were also 
reduced. 

The men working in petroleum refineries increased 
their average hourly earnings 1.6% from September 
to October, reaching a new high of $1.662 an hour in 
the latter month. As their work week was slightly 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, OCTOBER, 1947 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


InpusrRy Hourly, Actual 


Agricultural implement................ 
Automobile yer cas pac sseitcaec vies as aye 


Electrical manufacturing............... 
nied ee a ee 

osiery an It POO: cas ca viele vive aire 
roman steels ccccu.13sscneoieh onset 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Meat ACKING Sraer.cce he wavasodie dein ta ails 
Paintiand Varniah. 54 ¢ccvdn<vtee daar 
Paperand’ Duly veecnc toca rresrats. ce aart 
Paper Products nasecs ca ven tees an one 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Rubber 


bs iis J 


eee eee eens 


i 


ed 
Cee eee eee reese eeasresee 


Poet e eee ee wares eee reesereeeeeee 


Foundries and machine shops........... 

Le ROundries janes cuerantanntowiaetere 
8. Heavy equipment......... we 
4. Hardware and small parts......... i 
be Otherproductatwouassaersemes s 252.9 


25: INDUSTRING (535250) oes fos Soe ES 


DW HI OIWD AWE EHH AORAREAAUWOR: 


‘NOE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the followin 
ies,” aircraft and shi 


goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries, 
See footnotes on page 408. 


Employment 


Total Man Hi 
Worked ours Payrolls 


CH AWDADAWHOAROROWAHIIDAl 


= 
~ 
re) 
© WIDOW ROD W PWAADWONOHEUDWIHHO| 
S WW =F] HO WW WANT IAN WW OW OWW HOR 


140 115.0 283 

158 159.37) 127.7 308 309.8r 
138 188.2r} 114.4 291 284.8r 
110 205 201.4r 
142. 143.5 | 117.2 303.1 
145.2 | 145.5 | 118.5 297.4 


-_—— | ———q—|—____._._... 


127.6r| 106.0 


—__ — 


105.Or| 272.0 | 268.3r 


Bee producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, OCTOBER, 1947 


InpustRY 


ee ee 
Agricultural implement................ 
Automobile! 


Cee eee eee eeeeesereseessees 
Ce ay 


PROSRSCECCRAFC OC REeaSEECCeR Gee 


ee a ey 
et 
ee ed 
eee ee 


Ce es 


Meatpackingt oaieescs. te dee: 
Pamt and varnish of) ¢¢ 2s boss ws ost a oe 
Papecnnd pulpsccetse:. Sccs cede. 
Paper products. chose ct eck ccscns cee: 
it ra ge Androl. feo keecs sce: 

inting—news and magazine.......... 
Rubbers. 2. cs. eee , Breet hae, Area 


2. Other rubber products............ 
Suk MN TAVOU Foes ect oe ek oats: 
NOODLE cerns ee teh ete deren: 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 

2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 

PAPPOUNGTICS, © Seer cect eee eer cee 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 

8. Heavy equipment................ 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 

5. Other products................... 


26 INDUBTRINGLcteses iw se eS ess xe See TST 


See footnotes on page 408. 


shorter in October than in the previous month, the 
increase in their weekly earnings was only 0.8%. 
Total employment was cut almost 1% over the 
month, with the proportion of skilled workers rising 
from 90.5% in September to 90.77% in October. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Employment in aircraft plants expanded 3.2% be- 
tween September and October. The actual number of 
women employed dropped 1.3%, leaving this group 
only 11.6% of the total, where they had been 12.1% 
in September. The hourly earnings of these women 
workers and of the skilled men rose over the month, 
but those of the unskilled men, the smallest group, 
were lowered. Weekly earnings and average hours 
were increased for all three groups. 

In shipyards, only the skilled male workers aver- 
aged more for an hour’s work in October than in 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Female 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars 
per Week per 


Production Worker 


Oct. Sept. 

40.7 | 40.6 

$9.5 | 38.8 

40.2 | 40.2 

39.3 | 39.1 

38.7 | 38.8r 

42.3] 42.3 

41.8 | 41.7r 

42.4] 42.17 

41.4 | 40.7 

40.6 | 38.3 

42.2 | 42.5 

42.1] 42.5 

43.8 | 44.6 

41.5 | 40.9 ; ; 
44.2 | 44.6 : 5 
43.0 | 43.0 : ; 
43.8} 44.1] 1 i 
CORR al Je Mi 1 Ll 
89.5 | $8.5] 1. es 
39.1 SSO 1S 1. 
40.6 | 39.8) 1. ihe 
42.4 | 43.9 | 1.004 : 
42.3 | 42.4 | 1.133 | 1.129 
42.6 | 42.7 | 1.134 |] 1.131 
AQ.1 | AQ@.1} 1.181 | 1.125 
40.9 | 40.57} 1.127 | 1.123 
40.5 | 40.57] 1.181 | 1. 
41.5 | 40.87] 1.147] 1. 
41.9 | 41.47] 1.146 | 1.1507 
40.2 | 40.2 | 1.062 | 1. 
40.1 $9.8 | 1.151 | 1. 


41.3 40.9r| 1.042 | 1. Mi aies S 
40.1 gO ats og fees regenera ie Scere ol Weer 

39.6 A0SOR ledeyce, ialiteara | stein 

41.2 Clg eeirenrcegl Ibe eeerernel ccs 

40.2 $8.8 | 1.232 

$9.5 39.5 | 1.081 | 1.092 | 38.52 | 41.09 


September. The hourly earnings of both the women 
and the unskilled men were decreased. Since skilled 
male workers make up nearly 90% of all workers in 
the industry, hourly earnings for the three groups 
combined also rose from September to October. Total 
employment dropped 0.5% over the month, declines 
being shown in all three groups. 


LABOR STATISICS IN OCTOBER 


Hourly earnings increased 0.2% from September to 
October. They have risen 12.6% since October, 1946, 
and 134.9% since 1929. 

Weekly earnings were 1.1% greater in October than 
in September and 13.7% greater than last October. 
Since 1929 they have increased 98.2%. 

Real weekly earnings rose 0.6% over the month and 
4.2% over the year period. They were 51.6% greater 
than in 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
OCTOBER, 1947 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars A Howe 
ee 


Average Hours 
per Week Prosjuctiod orker 


Inpustey hala Production Worker 
Agricultura] implement................ ik : 40.2 n ant we 
Automobile! scqus 6 arieciete danas ree ic ae : 39.6 : pee brie 
Bootiand shoes. dsc oer oe entie wieieere wis « : 41.0 ©. ; a 
Chemical Gyre eaic «ie cece thats Saket sersiess ile 1. 40.1 ae ae ae 
Rayon! producing! 6.6. carts “fees. «10 ie ile 38.2 ak oo oe re 
Cotton—=Norths-fse wich. «ie cians aie octern: ali 1. 41.3 ue aaa 
Electrical manufacturing............... i 1 41.5 ie : a 
Furnitarets.ccchi then oon ae a vacnrer: 1. ul 41.7 I, 42.5 | 42.17 
Hosiery and knit goods................ i 1. 45.7 aie 41.0 | 40.3 
Troniand ateel¢ noticias «see cicis ais'o-oe= ie A 87.9 L. 41.3} 38.8 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1,153) | 1. 43 .2 E 42.0 | 42.4 
Lwnber and millwork................. TeLUO sels 42.9 I. 41.8 | 42.4 
Meat packings (2. ay koe ot stan 1.162 | 1. 42.3 5 44.5 | 45.3 
Painteandivarnishiyn. tro te ite acre ge lave ¢ ua aN | ale 42.2 | i 41.3 | 40.7 
Paper. and pulp!en coe.6 sabe cine: bie C7 i ee 42.9 I 44.8 45.2 
Paper products: <2. 6 s0<00 0m sere deadearorne 1.069 | 1. 41.6 ue 43.6 | 43.5 
Printing—book and job................] 1.191 | 1. 44.0 5 43.7] 44.2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.327 |) 1. 38.4 2. 41.8] 42.7 
Rubber sige tae cece ne ce crctoctage,§ siarers s 1.384 | 1. 39.6 h. 39.5 38.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.465 | 1. 38.4 1. 39.1] 38.0 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.085 | 1. 44.4 i 40.5 | 39.8 
Woolen ie ote orc oe tae amet siameets E166) 2, 42.9 ZL. 42.1 42.1 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.168 | 1. 42.9 i 42.4] 42.7 
2. Other woolen products®........... Ve | ah. 43.0 Le 41.8] 41.5 
Foundries and machine shops,.......... 1.282 | 1. 40.9 I 40.9} 40.6r 
DEB OUndries. <2) jh sack ee Wen 1.254 | 1. 41.8 i 40.1 40.3r 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.182 | 1. 42.2 Ly 41.4] 40.7r 
SsHeavy equipment...6 05.4. eas g Bet Us Vs ha 41.4 L. 42.0} 41.6r 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 210 ek: 40.7 ¥: 40.1 40.3 
Sa Other prad ucts scan worries orciers 1.266 | 1. 89.7 } 39.9 
QAP INDUSTRIRS 529 score erg sratoieootarernrvowrone 1.189 | 1. 41.3 EF 40.9r 
Cenientees. 7-0 Oro acs endo 1,064 } 1 87.7 i 40.6 
Petroleum) refining >.scenio rere re nein 1.268 | 1 40.3 he 39.8 
VE PINDUSTRIES Ai conctainslelentestneiemvanvas 1589) jah 41.2 : ue 40.87 
Aircraftosiese sess ce a a Oe PeLst. lek 40.8 1.452 |. 1. 38.8 
Shipbuilding ssescs ne nck oe emoraie hare 1.155 | 1 87.5 1.588 39.7 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Taz Conrerence Boarp. 


*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc 
and Tas CoNFERENCE Boarp. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tan ConFeRENCE Boarp. 

‘Principally rugs. 

*Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


Hours per week were lengthened 0.7% from Sep- 
tember to October and 1.0% from October, 1946, to 
this October. Since 1929 they have decreased 15.5%. 

Employment in October was 0.2% greater than in 
September. It was 3.8% more than last October and 
26.6% greater than in 1929. 

Man hours rose 1.0% between September and Oc- 


tober and 4.8% since October of last year. Since 1929, 
they have increased 6.9%. 

Payrolls were expanded 1.4% in October. They 
have increased 18.0% since last October and 150.9% 
since 1929. 

EuizasetH P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Personnel Briefs 


Employees Submit Sales Leads 


A multi-branch petroleum company on the West 
coast has had unusual success in a program through 
which employees voluntarily supply the names of 
sales prospects to the sales department. The sales- 
men then call on the prospect and make the actual 
sales presentation for gasoline and oil, lubricating 
specialties, tires and more than one hundred other 
products. 

In a period of ten months, employees supplied 134 
leads, which resulted in sixty-four active new ac- 
counts. 

The employees are not compensated for their leads 
in cash, prizes nor in any other tangible form. How- 
ever, they are given recognition by means of a letter 
of appreciation and thanks, a copy of which is sent 
to their respective departmental heads. Further rec- 
ognition is given through an honor roll published in 
the employee magazine. 

There is no pressure on the employees to participate 


in the program. A cartoon in the employee magazine 
briefly encourages the employees to supply sales leads 
on a printed form which is inserted in the magazine. 
The company has stated that “the employee takes 
part in the program because of pride in his affiliation 
and loyalty to his company.” Branch and depart- 
ment employee participation has been very broad 
among branches and departments. Even ex-em- 
ployees have appeared on the honor roll. 

The program was initiated and is conducted by a 
trade relations committee. E. W. E. Jr. 


Lincoln Bonus Payments 

On December 19, The Lincoln Electric Company 
distributed $3.8 million in bonus payments to 1,155 
employees. The individual amounts ranged from $25 
for recently hired employees to $35,000 to top execu- 
tives and engineers. The plan was adopted in 1933 
to provide an incentive which rewards employees ac- 
cording to their contribution to the company’s pro- 
ductivity. F. B. B. 


Cost of Employee Benefits 


OW much do the so-called fringe benefits cost 

industry? This is a question frequently asked, 
but few companies have assembled information in 
such form to provide the answer. Two companies 
have recently published interesting statistics on this 
subject. 

The Eastman Kodak Company reports that during 
1946, the cost of its benefit program reached a new 
high of $24,121,985, an increase of $4,307,731 over 
1945. During the same period, $17,702,033 was paid 
to stockholders. The cost of the benefits, which were 
in addition to wages and salaries, amounted to 20% 
of the total payroll. Of this 20%, 17% was spent 
voluntarily for various company benefits and 3% in 
Social Security taxes. 

Profit-sharing benefits under the wage dividend 
plan accounted for 35% of the total cost of benefits. 
Other important items included in the cost were: 


Retirement annuities......................-$5,001,816 
eaferinSuranCe yom fe erat cepa: op ers, 817,029 
Total and permanent disability benefits...... 145,803 
Special retirement savings............-.-+-- 50,383 
Wacationallowancesta scot occa 2,776,784 


Six holidays with pay.........-...+-:s60+5: 1,583,824 


Sick benefits: ...0 er aie ey oe, ee ee $1,512,071 
142,590 


Of the total cost of $24,121,985, all but $3,430,476 
was voluntarily paid by the company. The latter fig- 
ure is the cost of statutory benefits required under 
unemployment compensation and federal old-age ben- 
efit legislation. 

The United Specialties Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
in its annual report dated August 21, 1947, gave the 
cost of its benefit program in a somewhat different 
form, as follows: 


Total PerWorker Paid To 

Holidays............. $15,245.43 ° 8 19.70 Worker 
Vacations sa, yan neti 50,986.09 65.87 Worker 
Social Security........ 47,920.69 61.91 Government 
Pension fund......... 52,741.00 68.14 Trust Fund 
Group insurance...... 17,829.63 23.04 Insurer 
Cafeteria............. 10,421.95 13.47 Caterer 
Recreation and welfare 5,986.02 7.73 Others 
Miscellaneous........ 2,481.25 3.20 Worker 


$203,612.06 $263.06 


Total worker benefits amounted to $1.27 per share 
of common stock. F. B. B. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


—_———$—$——— |] ——————— 
ee P| 


Clerical salary rates 


Billing machine operator.............-: 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| mode in dollars 

Office. boy’ or ‘girl.o2.isa2-hc.iaayjeo aa = mode in dollars 

Stendgraplierhc sc tskrcmen donee cat mode in dollars 

Teleohotle switchboard operator.........|| mode in dollars 

Senior:copy typisti «x cies s vig'e rele viele sere mode in dollars 

Consumers’ Price Index 

Road ee, Pe er oun Some es 1923 =100 163.6 |r 164.6 | 159.4] 155.8] 158.3 0.6 | 424.5 

Housing 2 ene Seek CSB. eee 1923 =100 94.5 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 -+8.8] +8.8 

Clothing™e ee. sates 5 acciacanotirniae 1923 =100 108.9 Ir 108.4 | 107.6] 107.2] 107.2 +0.5} +9.2 
Men Rotem a ttc ciscrcwnon comers 1923 = 100 125.0 |r 124.3 | 124.4] 194.2] 124.4 +0.6 | 412.2 
Wormeni’s...<.....cusnrile ceubia es ot erate att 1923 = 100 92.8 |r 92.4 90.7 90.1 90.0 +0.4 +5.5 

Fuel’ and lights... 5 wakes caps teens cove oes 1923 =100 107.1 Ir 106.5 106.0 102.4 101.1 +0.6 +7.2 
Blectricitys oe s.s.<'s ose car aaiare sites < a 1923 =100 66.8 |r 66.7 66.6 65.4 66.6 +0.1 0.1 
(8) hee io ne gee Roe crore torn 1923 =100 95.0} 95.9] 95.0] 95.0] 95.2 0 +0.5 

SLL te tera te A PE OO eR TOOTS CRIN 1923 = 100 130.8 129.9 129.5 129.1 128.0 +0.7 +8.8 

Alfitems: (65.2... Seren aes noe 1923 =100 : +0.5 | 414.1 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 0.5 | -12.4 

PN OT Ey eR ee PR 1935-89 = 100 +2.2 | 412.3 

Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period.................. number “12.5 | -66.1 
Workers involved.......050..00.0000 thousands 60.0 |p 75.0 | 120.0 | 500.6 | 475.0 | 200.0 -20.0-} -80.5 
Total'man ‘days idlerews 2.2506 sae sess thousands 1,850 |p 2,000 | 2,500 | 4,200} 8,750] 5,700 7.5) -70.3 
Turnoverrates in manufacturi’g (BLS) 

Separations see. iir,.cealideescrs aster. per 100 employees p 6.9lr 5.3 |r 4.5 4.7 5.4 +11.3 | 414.5 
Quits recs gicecinsysieiata sania: pace ears per.100 employees ip 4.5 4.0 |r 3.0 $.1 8.5 +12.5 | -15.1 
Miscellaneous s.o% 0, o.c.¢.0:7..+ e:0ese.5/e 61s per 100 employees ? me! | a ra | 0 -50.0 
Discharges cance cin anncat snc oe crue per 100 employees ip 4 A 4 4 4 0 0 
ay otte test tcrtctciys cere ce res per 100 employees ‘p 9 |r 8 1.0 ya 1.4 +12.5  -10.0 

(ACCOR ONS ree toot Sc ioiciaceietisioiens Poe per 100 employees p 56.9lr 5.8 |r 4.8 5.5 4.8 +11.3 | -16.9 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Farnmgs, Hour veneer sere ee ers average in dollars 1.249 |r 1.237 |r 1.280 | 1.226] 1.207 +1.0} +10.9 
WEEKIVE Soe een easier Cee average in dollars 50.45 |r 49.19 Ir 48.98 | 49.88 | 48.44 +2.6 | +11.1 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.4 39.8 89.8 40.2 40.1 +1.5] +0.2 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Maeningen NOUTY.<.0s th eee oe ce nance average in dollars |} 1.886 | 1.888 | 1.367 | 1.854 | 1.847 1.829 +0.2 | +12.6 
WEEK Nace sea enna tea con average in dollars || 56.59 |r 55.96 | 54.29 | 58.61 | 54.25] 58.65 +1.1}) 418.7 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.8 |r 40.5 39.7 89.7 40.3 40.4 +0.7 +1.0 
VORETT) Og C0 Sos aerate 06 annie IIIc 1923 =100 127.9 Ir 127.6 | 126.2] 125.5] 127.4] 127.9 +0.2 +3.8 
‘Total man bourss1),.tae teh ee 1923 =100 106.0 |r 105.0 101.8 101.8 104.38 105.0 +1.0 +4.8 
Payrolls. . Seb veece'ecsieneescesiewcenes 1923 =100 272.0 |r 268.3 257 . 4 252.9 259.8 257.8 +1.4 |] +18.0 
Wage-rate increases,................. average per cent 4.9 5.9 6.9 7.4 8.7 9.1 ot 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 1.9 2.9 3.9 4.8 8.6 18.5 nee 

Manufacture and distribution of gas 

Barnmgss Hourly esos oats oo kita eee average in dollars 1.261 |b 1.206 +4.6 | +12.0 
WEG Warne erie aee ah hia ie average in dollars 53.12 |b 53.41 0.5 | +12.7 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week 41.5 |b 43.8 -5.3 +0 5 

Generation and distribution of electricity 
Bargrigae OWL) Y age ce cigs dciv ous eccfor os average in dollars 1.895 |b 1.316 +6.0] 49.2 
= es a a Ni ae Be plibela adele rt 60.94 |b 56.48 +7.9 | +11.1 

ours per wage earner................|] average per wee 

Chart eclioale Be pe: 42.7 |b 42.2 +1.2 +0.7 
Hartim gs, HOUrV. jaye aes +s). inne « average in dollars LUG.) T170'| SRA v7 +0.5 |} +0.2 
} ¥ weekly..........+....+.....{} average in dollars 58.27 | 57.82 | 58.86] 657.52 +0.8 —2.4 
oo weekly earnings...............|| 1923=100 i 153.3 | 158.9] 156.9] 155.6 0.4] -10.9 

ours per wage earner................|| average per wee ok: 49.6 49.4 49. : ; 

Agricultural wage rates per month* (BAE)|| average in dollars |} 108.00 a he ee 103.00 Phe . ge ca ces 
With DORE toh x ave cries ores ai ateaane aie average in dollars || 97.80 Se ae 98.70 -0.9 +7.0 
Without board......................./} average in dollars ,” rey “1g 47.7 

New York City metro. area, seventeen 5 i 

manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly. 2%... «.ssaeoenen average in dollars | 1.482 | 1.401] 1.889 | 1.878] 1.884] 1.867 +2.2 | +138.9 
WOGLLY, oii dias sv x's acts o'einie ie average in dollars |} 58.57 57.30 | 54.87 66.08 | 57.30 56.05 +2.2 +13.6 
Hours per production worker. .........!! average per week 40.9 39.5 40.7 : 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 
2Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. aApril, 1947 


4As of first day of month. bJanuary, 1947 
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Wage Increase Announcements, November, 1947 


EH! 


Increase 


Company Weta 
or! 
—s Bifective 
*Bethlehem Steel Company..........| WE | $.12 hr. 11-3 
Quincy and East Boston (Mass.) 
shipyards 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of] WE |%5.00 wk.| 12-15 
the United States 
Dan River Mills, Inc................ WE 9% 11-10 
Danville, Va. Ss 10% 11-1 
*Department BUOKOS © otters opie eos WE See 11-23 
Pittsburgh, Pa. remarks 
Dixie Greyhound Lines..............] WE | $.002per| 10-1 
Memphis, Tenn. mile 
Dump truck drivers.................] WE | $.26 hr n.d. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Electrical fixture companies......... WE 18% n.a 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies...] § $4 wk. 5-15 
New York, N. Y. S $400 yr. 7-1 
Naval establishments—civilian em- 
ployees in trades 
Los Angeles—-Harbor area.......... WE | 10.8% or See 
$.145 hr. | remarks 
(average) 
Puget Sound area............-.-.-| WE [13.27% or] See 
$.1752 hr.| remarks 
(average) 
San Diego—Oceanside area......... WE |10.89% or} See 
$.142 hr. | remarks 
(average) 
San Francisco Bay area........... WE {14.72% or} See 
$.1923 hr.| remarks 
(average) 
New York Central Railroad Company.| WE |$.1514 hr.| 9-1 
New York, N. Y. 
IN GSA oo a. Pe See cee Fa anacse Ss 10% 11-1 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. . 
SRerITORUS A met Se ek oe hs ite essere WE /$.1514 hbr.} 11-1 
Nationwide 

*Shirt manufacturing plants......... WE 10% 11-17 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

PT UCK LINES soi hc cree etaios «trains ae hore WE | $15 hr. | 11-16 
Midwest 


Number 
Affected 


1,018 


150,000 


11,500 


800 
n.d. 


275 


200,000 


18,000 


40,000 


Previous Rate or Range 
Rate Effective 
n.a n.d. 
n.a n.a 

$1.02 hr. 2-47 
n.d. QT 
See n.a 

remarks 

$.055 per | 2-1-46 
mile 

$1.04 hr. n.a 

$% .80 to n.a 

$1.35 hr. 
n.d. n.d. 
n.d. n.d. 
n.d n.d 
n.d. n.d. 
n.a n.a 
n.a n.a 
n.a n.a 
n.a n.a 
n.a n.d. 
n.a n.a 

$1.25 hr. n.a 

(base) 


Remarks 


(CIO union) 


For 2 to 8 yrs.’ service, 1% of annual straight- 
time earnings for a second week of vacation. 
For over 3 yrs., 2% of annual straight-time 
earnings for second week’s vacation. (Amal. 
Clothing Workers, CIO) 

(Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Previous increase, 10% 

Wage increase of $6 wk. to 12-month employees 
now earning $30-$40 wk; $7 to those earning 
$41-$44.50; 15% to those earning over $44.50. 
Equalization of vacations. Stores involved: 
Gimbel’s, Horne’s, Frank & Seder, and Rosen- 
baum’s. (General Warehousemen, AFL) 

160 mi. per day guarantee for an assignment. 
1 wk. vacation after 2 yrs.’ service; 2 wks. after 
5 years. Group insurance, hospitalization and 
old-age retirement benefits. (Bro. of Railroad 
Trainmen) 

Also time and one half for over 6 hours on 
Saturdays. Settlement reached 11/20. (Team- 
sters’? Union, AFL) 

15 companies. Agreement announced 11-29. 
Contract included a voluntary wage cut of 50¢ 
hr. for 60 electrical fixture assemblers, reducing 
their hourly rate from $1.60 to $1.10 in order to 
restore the companies to equitable competitive 
position. (Int. Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL) 
For separation caused by reorganization, 2 wks.’ 
pay for each yr. employment, maximum 28 
weeks. Previously, 1 wk. for each yr., maximum 
20 wks. for those employed 13 years or more. 
(Social Service Employees Union, CIO) 

New rates to be effective within 30 days after 
receipt of schedules, dated Oct. 28, 1947. 
Revision pursuant to the Act of July 16, 1862, 
requiring wage rates of Navy yard employees to 
conform, consistent with public interest, with. 
those of private establishments in the immediate 
vicinity. Revision based on data from a recent 
comprehensive survey in West Coast labor 
imarket areas 


Tugboat and ferry boat workers. (United Rail- 
road Workers of America, CIO) 
(No union) 


Increase given by the nation’s 182 major rail- 
roads to members of Bro. of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Order of Railway Conductors, 

New average rates: $1.10 hr. for stitchers, $1.35 
for pressers and from $1.00 to $1.4714 for cut- 
ters. (Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 

Where pay is based upon mileage rates, increase 
will be 44¢ per mile. One wk’s vacation after 
1 yr’s. service, 2 weeks after 4 years, Employers 
represented by Midwest Operators Assn., 
Central States Area Employers Assn., Michigan 
Trucking Assn., and Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Company. (Int. Bro. of Teamsters, 
AFL) 


1Type of Workers; S—salaried employees; WE—wage earners. 


*Obtained from press reports. Information not verified by company. 


n.a.Not‘available, 
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Note: References are to month of issue and to page 


A 


Absenteeism 
Contract provision, Mar 59 
Guardian Electric Manufacturing Company 
Wage plan, June 161 
“Age, Youth vs.,” Oct 297 
Agricultural Implements 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Agricultural Wage Rates 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Agriculture, Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment; Labor 
Statistics, Significant 
Aircraft 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Akron, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Safety promotion, Apr 94 
Aluminum Company of Canada 
Suggestion awards, Oct 295 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention, Nov 337 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Stock purchase plan, May 112 
American Type Founders 
Conference leadership course, July 218 
American Viscose Company 
Leaves of absence to veterans, Apr 93 
Seminar on textile processing, July 213 
“American Way, The,” Nov 338 
Andersen Corporation 
Reimbursement for broken eye glasses, Apr 94 
“Annual Report, Employees’ Reaction to,” 
Nov 346 
Annual Reports to Employees 
Joy Manufacturing Company, Apr 92 
“Annual Wage, OWMR Reports on the,” Jan 7 
“Annual Wage Plans, More,” Oct 311 
Annual Wage Plans 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., May 112 
“Arbitration, Trend Toward Labor,” Jan 20 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Secretaries visit home offices, June 162 
Awards for inventions, May 112 
Atlanta, Ga. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Atlas Powder Company 
Employee magazine, Nov 365 


“Attitudes Toward Portal-to-Portal Pay,” Jan 1 


Automobile Industry ; 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Awards of Merit 
Radio Corporation of America, Apr 93 


B 
Baltimore, Md. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 


“Bargaining Agents, Determining the,” Aug 249 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Prizes for supervisors, June 162 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company 
Campaign to improve printing, Nov 346 
Bethehelm Steel Corporation 
Employment stabilization, Mar 56 
Bird & Sons, Inc. 
Mineralogy club, Nov 837 
Suggestion award increases, July 214 
Birmingham, Ala. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Bonuses, Prevalence of Christmas,” Nov 349 
Book Reviews, Jan 3, 9; Feb 26; Mar 65; 
Apr 79; June 156; July 197; Aug 221 
Book Shelf, Management 
Jan 2; Feb 26; Mar 65; Apr 79; June 156; 
July 197; 
Boot and Shoe Indus 
See Earnings and 
Industries 
Boston, Mass. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Botany Worsted Mills 
Salesmen and business trends, Nov 345 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
British Trades Union Congress 
Nationalization of industry, Aug 222 
“Budgets and Their Significance, Workers’ 
Family,” July 198 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“Building a Supervisory Organization,” Jan 15 
Building Trades 
Jurisdictional disputes, June 154 
Business Trends 
Salesmen and, Nov 845 


ours in Manufacturing 


Cc 


Cadillac Motor Car Division, General Motors 
Mobile goggle service, Apr 93 

Canada 
Vacation and holiday practices, May 108 

“Can the Diabetic Work ?” Jan 19 

“Caterpillar Tractor, Mental Hygiene at,” July 
190 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Good citizenship, June 161 
Training program, Oct 313 
Cement 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Charitable Contributions, The Revere Plan 
for,” Sept 279 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Checkoff Forms, Nov 335 
Chemical Industry 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Suggestion awards, Oct 296 
Chicago, Ill. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“Christmas Bonuses, Prevalence of,” Nov $49 
“Christmas Party We’re Having a,” Nov 350 
Cincinnati, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Cleveland, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Clothing, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Clubs Meet Interests of Returned Veterans, 
New,” Apr 87 
Collective Bargaining 
In printing trades, June 156 
Insurance plans, Mar 57 
Matters subject to, Feb 29 
Railroads, May 110 
Collective Bargaining, Trends in, Jan 10; 
Feb 29; Mar 59; Apr 76; May 110; June 154; 
July 185; Aug 222; Sept 271; Oct 306; Nov 334; 
Dec 876 
“College Graduate Recruiting Guideposts in,” 
Mar 64 


“Color in Industry, The Use of,” May 97 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Employee magazine, July 213 
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Community Welfare Fund, Nov 344 
“Company Policies in Employee Education,” 
May 130 


Congress of Industrial Organizations Conven- 
tion, Nov 387 
Consumers’ Price Indexes, Feb 34; May 128; 
Aug 236; Sept 278; Oct 315; Nov 354; Dec $99 
Construction 
Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment 
Cost of Living 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Cost of Living and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Cost of Living, U. S. and 60 Cities 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Cotton—North 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Tndustries 
Chrysler Corporation 


Junior craftsmen’s workshop, July 214 
D 
Dallas, Tex. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Dayton, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Denver, Colo. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Department Store Unionization Trends,”’ June 
141 


Des Moines, Iowa 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Determining the Bargaining Agent,’ Sept 249 
Detroit, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Detroit Edison Company 
Safe driving questionnaire, Oct 308 
‘Developments in Guaranteed Wage Plans,” 
July 188 
‘Diabetic Work ?, Can the,” Jan 19 
‘Dismissal Compensation Plans, Postwar,” Aug 
229 
Du Brul, S. M., July 198 
Duluth, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, E. I. Aero 
Club, July 213 


E 


Earnings and Hours Production Workers, Feb 
40; May 116; July 209; Aug 241; Sept 280; 
Oct 320; Nov 359; Dec 404 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity,” 
May 128; Oct 325 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
Edison Industries, Thomas A. 
Mutual benefit association, Nov 365 
Education : 
B. F. Goodrich—University of Akron Insti- 
tute, Oct 296 
‘‘Education, Company Policies in Employee,” 
May 130 
Educational Programs 
Ed. Schuster & Company, Inc., June 161 
Supervisor’s, June 162 
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Electrical Manufacturing 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Electricity, Earnings and Hours in Gas and,” 
May 128; Oct $25 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
Elgin National Watch Company 
Community welfare fund, Nov 344 
Information program, Apr 92 
Employees 
Gifts to, Nov 344 
“Employee Selection Program, a Scientific,” Oct 
289 


“Employees Help Select Vacation Shutdown 
Period,” Jan 18 


“Employees’ Reaction to Annual Report,” Nov 
346 


Employment Counselors 
U.S. Employment Service, Apr 92 
Employment, Earnings and Hours, Class I 
Railroads, June 163 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Employment Stabilization in Steel,” Mar 56 
“Employment, Stability of,” Mar 67 
“Employment Tops Former Peacetime Peaks,” 
June 152 
Erie, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Erie Railroad Employee magazine, Aug 228 
— Corporation Employee expenditures, Aug 


Evansville, Ind. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Executives and Supervisors, Pay Differentials 
for,” July 192 
“Eyes on the Job,” Nov 331 


F 
Fall River, Mass. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Food, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Ford Instrument Company 
Vision program, Sept 263 
Ford Motor Company 
Pension plan, July 218; Sept 258; Oct 313 
Relations with Foremen’s Assn., May 110 
Savings plan discontinued, May 112 
Time clocks, Oct 296 
Work stoppages, May 110 
“Foremen’s Club Promotes Management Train- 
ing,” Nov 366 
Front Royal, Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Foundries and Machine Shops 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Fuel and Light, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Furniture ; ; 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


G 


“Gas and Electricity, Earnings and Hours in,” 
May 128; Oct 325 wn 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 

General Electric Company profit-sharing plan 
discontinued, Oct 313 


General Mills, Inc. 
Explanation of pension system, Oct 302 
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General Tire and Rubber Company 
apes tours for children of employees, June 


Office managers’ conference, Oct 311 


Goldon, Clinton S. 
“Is Labor Peace Possible ?” July 173 


Goodrich Company, B. F. Institute, Oct 296 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
Bowling, Apr 93 
Training-program discussion of union contract, 
June 161 
“Government Employment, Postwar Trend,” 
Feb 39 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Great Britain, Government-Labor rift, Feb 30 
Green Bay, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Guaranteed Wage Plans, Developments in,’’ 
July 188 
“Guaranteed Wages Submitted, Final Report 
on,” Mar 54 
Guardian Electric Manufacturing Company 
Wage plan, June 161 
Gulf States Paper Corvoration 
First-aid drills, Oct 308 
Gwinn, Ralph Waldo 
“Js Labor Peace Possible ?” July 179 


H 


Hall Printing Company, W. F. 
Free X-rays, Oct 308 


Handicraft Workers, seniority, Aug 223 


Hardware and Small Parts 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Health, Management Looks To Its,” June 150 
Heavy Equipment 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Helbert, Charles N. 

“A Practical Testing Program,” Nov 329 
Hormel and Company, Geo. A. 

Business improvement committee, Apr 92 
Hosiery and Knit Goods 

See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 

Industries 

Hours 

See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Housefurnishings, Cost of 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Housing 

Cost of, See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company project, Apr 94 
Houston, Tex. 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 

Rates 

“How to Read Your Future,” Oct 302 
Huntington, Emily H. 

“The Heller Committee Budgets,” July 201 


Huntington, W. Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


I 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Industrial Mobilization, Nov 345 


Information Program Elgin National Watch 
Company, Apr 92 
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“Incentives that Fail,’’ Aug 230 

Incentive Systems . 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
June 162 

International Harvester Company Advantages 
surrounding employment at, Apr 75 

International Labor Organization, Oct 306 

International Labor Organization Oil Confer- 
ence, Mar 64 

Inventions, Awards for 
Armstrong Cork Company, May 112 

Tron and Steel ‘ 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 

Industries 


Island Creek Coal Company Mining class, Nov 
865 


g 


Job Standards, July 186 

Johns-Manyille Corporation Plant safety con- 
test, Apr 94 

Joliet, Ml. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Jurgensen, Clifford, E. * 
“A Scientific Employee Selection Program, 

Oct 289 


K 
Kansas City, Mo. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Kimberley—Clark Lakeview Supervisors’ Club 
Educational program, June 162 


L 


“‘Labor and Technology,” Sept 269 
Labor-Management Committees, Apr 76 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
June 154; July 185; Aug 217; Sept 25¢ 
“Is Labor Peace Possible ?” July 173 
“Labor Press Highlights,” Jan 12;Feb 47;Mar 68; 
Apr 95; May 114; June 171; July 205; Aug 234; 
Sept 257; Oct 312; Nov 364; Dec 397 
Labor Unions 
Independent utility, Jan 11 
International Jan 11 
Legislative activities, May 111 
Political action, Oct 306 
Teaching responsibility, Feb 32 
Women in, Jan 11 
World Federation, June 154 
Lansing, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Laundries for Employees, July 187 
Leather Tanning and Finishing 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Leaves of Absence 
Veterans’, Apr 93 
Lewistown, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
. Life Office Management Association Institute, 
Oct 296 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
Cost reduction program explained to employ- 
ees, May 113 
Lockheed Management Club, Nov 366 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
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Louisville, Ky. ' 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Lumber and Millwork : 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


M 
Machine Shops c 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Machines and Machine Tools ‘ 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Macon, Ga. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Management Looks to Its Health,” June 150 
Manufacturing, Employment in 
See Employment and Unemployment; Labor 
Statistics, Significant 
Martin Company, Glenn L. 
Supervisory discussions, Apr 91 
McKesson and Robbins Questionnaire on annual 
report, Nov 346 
Meadville, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Meat Packing 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Memphis, Tenn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Mental Hygiene at Caterpillar Tractor,” July 
190 


Merit Rating, July 187 
“Military Service Policies, Peacetime,” Apr 84 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Laundries for employees, July 187 
Muskegon, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Mutual Benefit Association, Nov 265 
Mutual Benefit Associations 
Federation, Mar 57 


N 


National Cash Register Company 
Health education, Apr 94 
National Labor Relations Board 
Ruling on insurance programs, Mar 57 
Elections, May 110 
Election declared void, May 111 
Free speech, July 186 
Nebraska 
Court of industrial relations, Oct 308 
Newark, N. J. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
New Haven, Conn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
New Orleans, La. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Training program, June 161 
New York, N. Y. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
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Oakland, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company _ 
Vacation experience survey, May 113 
Ohio Rubber Company , 
Suggestion awards, Oct 296 
Omaha, Neb. 
See Consumu.s’ Price Indexes 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Group housing project, Apr 94 
Owens-Illinois Fiberglas 
Supervisor program, Oct 296 
“OWMR Reports on the Annual Wage,” Jan 7 
“COWMR Report on Guaranteed Wages Sub- 
mitted, Final,” Mar 54 


P 


“Paid Sick Leave for Wage Earners,” Oct a 
“Paid Sick Leaves for Salaried Employees,’ 
Nov 347 
“Paid Vacations and Holidays in 1947,” Apr 69 
Paint and Varnish : : 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Paper and Pulp ' 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Paper Products , 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Papert, Kate 
“Minimum Adequate Standard for Women 
Workers in New York State,” July 198 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
Employment security, May 112 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Pay Differentials for Executives and Super- 
visors,” July 192 
Payroll Data 
Distribution of plants supplying, Sept 284 
Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing, Feb 40; 
May 116; July 208; Aug 241; Sept 280; 
Oct 320; Nov 359; Dec 404 
Pension Plans 
Clothing Manufacturers Assn., Oct 295 
Ford Motor Company, July 213; Sept 258; 
Oct 318 
General Mills, Inc., Oct 302 
Survey, BLS, Oct 296 
“Pensions in the News,” Sept 258 


“Pension Plans, Prevalence of Profit-Sharing 
and,” Oct 313 


“Pension Ruling, A Significant,” Feb 25; July 
191 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Memorial building, July 187 
“Personnel Administration Institute, Conducting 
a,” May 105 
Personnel Practices, Briefs on 
Mar 52; Apr 92; May 112; June 161; July 213; 
Aug 228; Oct 295; Nov 344; Dec 381 
Petroleum Refining 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Public speaking course, June 161 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 


Pitzele, Merlyn S., July 173 
“Portal-to-Portal Pay, Attitudes Toward,” Jan 1 
Portal-to-Portal Pay Union attitude, Mar 68 
Portland, Ore. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
See Dismissal Conpensation Plans,” Aug 
“Postwar Trend of Government Employment,” 
Feb 39 
Prices 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Printing 
Book and Job, See Earnings and Hours in 
Manufacturing Industries 


News and Magazine See Earnings and Hours 
in Manufacturing Industries 
Production Workers 
See Payroll Statistics 
“Productivity Increasing ? Is” June 147 
Professional Worker 
Defined in Senate bill, May 111 
Profit Sharing 
General Electric plan discontinued, Oct 313 
Proposed association, July 213 
“Profit-sharing and Pension Plans, Prevalence 
of,” Oct 313 


“Profit Sharing for Employees and Executives” 
Dec. 388 


Providence, R. I. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


Pullman Car Service Employees conference, Nov 
352 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
Employee magazine article on advertising, 
Nov 837 


Purchasing, Value of the Dollar 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


R 


Radio Corporation of America 
Awards of merit, Apr 93 
Tuition refunds, May 113 


“Railroad Payroll Statistics,” June 1638 


Railroads, Earnings and Hours 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 


Rayon d 
ee Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Reaction to Taft—Hartley Act,” Aug 217 
“Recent Trends in Service Award Plans,” Feb 21 
Research, Trade union, Aug 222 
Revere Copper and Brass, Incorporated 
Contribution plan, Sept 279 
Safety campaign, Aug 232 
Richmond, Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Roanoke, Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Rochester, N. Y. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


Rockford, Ill. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


Rubber 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
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Ss 


Sacramento, Calif, 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Safety 
Cartoons, Mar 58; Apr 96 
Contest, Apr 94 
Detroit Edison Company, Oct 308 
Eye protectors supplied, May 118 
Gulf States Paper Corp., Oct 308 
Promotion, Apr 94 
Vision program, Sept 263; Nov 331 


“Safety, Figuratively Speaking About,” Feb 28 
“Safety Knowledge, Measuring,” Aug 232 
St. Louis, Mo, 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
St. Paul, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
“Salaried Employees, Paid Sick Leaves for,” 
Nov 847 
“‘Salesmen Combat Pessimism,” Nov 345 
“Salesmen’s Employment Contracts,” Aug 224 
San Francisco, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Savings Plans 
Ford Motor Company discontinued, May 112 
“Scientific Employee Selection Program, A,” 
Oct 289 
Schuster and Company, Inc., Ed. 
Annual opportunity school, June 161 
Scoville Manufacturing Company 
Eye protectors supvlied, May 113 
Seattle, Wash. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“Selection of Aircrew Personnel,” Dec 379 
Seniority 
Department store plans, Feb 29 
Handicapped workers, Aug 223 
Supervisors, Sept 271 
“Service Award Plans, Recent Trends in,”’ Feb 21 
Sherman, Louis 
“Ts Labor Peace Possible ?” July 181 
Shipbuilding 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Sick Leave for Wage Earners, Paid,’’ Oct 309 
“Sick Leaves for Salaried Employees, Paid,” 
Nov 347 
Significant Labor Statistics, Jan18; Feb 33; 
Mar 66; Apr 89; May 115; June 157; July 207; 
Aug 235; Sept 262; Oct 314; Nov 353; Dec 410 
Silk and Rayon 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Southern California Edison Company 
Training night custodians, June 162 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Supervisory training course, Apr 94 
Spokane, Wash. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
‘ Stabilizing Employee Income,” Sept 259 
Stewards 


United Steelworkers educational program, 
May 113 
Stock Purchase Plans 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
May 112 
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Strikes 
Recalling employees after, Apr 77 
Vacations after, Apr 77 


pees Systems Awards, July 214; Oct 295, 


Sundries, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


Sun Oil Company 
Service yearbook, Apr 94 
Supervisory conference, July, 213 
Supervisors 
Conference, General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Oct 311 
Conference, Sun Oil Company, July 213 
Prizes for, June 162 
“Supervisors, Pay Differentials for Executives 
and,” July 192 
“Supervisory Follow-up Discussions,” Apr 91 
“Supervisory Organization, Building a,” Jan 15 
“Supplemental Benefits, Cost of,” Sept 256 
Survey of Personnel Problems on 
Is Productivity Increasing, June 147 
Pay Differentials for Executives and Super- 
visors, July 192 : 
Reaction to Taft-Hartley Act, Aug 217 
Stabilizing Employee Income, Sept 259 
The American Way, Nov 338 
Youth vs. age, Oct 297 


Sweden 

Union agreement textile industry, Nov 336 
Swift and Company 

Jane Hathaway program, Apr 93 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


Ay 


“‘Taft-Hartley Act, Reaction to,” Aug 217 


Taft-Hartley Act, June 154; July 185; Aug 217; 
Sept 250; Nov 334, 336 


“Tapping Employee Thinking,” Dec 382 
“Technical Workers, Unionizing,” Mar 49 
Technological Changes, Oct 307 
“Technology, Labor and,” Sept 269 
Temporary Employee, Aug 223 

Teper, Lazare 


“Workers Family Budgets in Wage Negoti- 
ations,” July 203 


“Testing Program, A Practical,” Nov 329 
Thompson Products Time study course,June 162 
Time Clocks Ford Motor Company, Oct 296 


Toledo, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Training Conference Leaders,” Feb 47 
Trade Unions Research departments, Aug 222 
Training Programs 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Oct 313 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, June 161 
Night custodians, June 162 
Time-study course, June 162 


“Training, Foremen’s Club Promotes Manage- 
ment,” Nov 366 


“Trends in Training,” Mar 53 
“Trend Toward Labor Arbitration,” Jan 20 
Trenton, N. J. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


Turnover Rates 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
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U 


Union Contract Provisions 
Absenteeism, Mar 59 
Arbitration, Feb 31 
Disability compepestions Aug 223 
Employment of women, Mar 62 
Explanation of, Mar 59; Sept 271 
Grievances, Mar 60 
Holiday pay, Nov 336 
Job standards, July 186 
Merit rating, July 187 
Plant rules, Jan 10 
Promotion, July 187 
Review of, Feb $1 
Security, Mar 61 
Seniority, Feb 29; Aug 223; Sept 271; Oct 307 
Technological changes, Aug 222; Oct 307 
Temporary employees, Aug 223 
Union Shop, Nov 336 
Work rules, Sept 271 
Work schedules, Feb $1 


onan Liability and Non-Strike Clauses,” Dec 


“Unionizing Technical Workers,”’ Mar 49 
Union Stewards Educating, June 156 


“Union Health and Welfare Funds, Features of,” 
Apr 80 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Union Welfare Funds 
Recent developments, Mar 57 
Features of, Apr 80 


Vv 


“Vacations and Holidays in 1947, Paid,” Apr 69 

“Vacation and Holiday Practices, Canadian,” 
May 108 

“Vacation Shutdown Period, Employees Help 
Select,” Jan 18 


van Delden, E. H. 
“Ts Labor Peace Possible ?”’ July 176 


Veterans 
Leaves of absence, Apr 93 


“Veterans, New Clubs Meet Interests of Re- 
turned,” Apr 87 

‘Veterans’ Time Table,” Mar 55 

“Vision Program Pays Dividends,” Sept 263 


Ww 


Wage Earners See Labor Statistics, Significant 

“Wage Increase Announcements,” July 214; 
Aug 246; Sept 287; Oct 827; Nov 367; Dec 411 

Wage Increases in 25 Manufacturing Industries, 
July 208; Aug 241; Sept 280; Oct 322; Nov 
359; Dec 404 


December, 1947 


War Memorials, July 187 
Wausau, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Rete Electric Company Vision program, Nov 


Western Clock Company Employee magazine, 
July 214 

West Penn Power Company 
Apprentice training course, Oct 295 

Wilmington, Del. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Wool 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 

Industries 

“Workers’ Family Budgets and Their Signifi- 
cance,” July 198 

“‘Workmen’s Compensation Benefits, Supple- 
menting,” July 206 

World Federation of Trade Unions, Oct 306 
AFL attitude toward, June 154 


NE 
Youngstown, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Youth vs. Age,” Oct 297 


